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The semi-annual index of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for the last six months is now 
ready. Subscribers may obtain a copy 
free of charge by sending us the request 
on a postcard. 


The Bulgarian Atrocities 


This was the headline under which 
appeared thirty-six years ago the revela- 
tions of two Americans, J. A. MacGahan 
and Eugene Schuyler, which startled the 
world and led to a reconstruction of 
the map of Europe. Premier Disraeli 
laughed at them, but § Gladstone’s 
speeches roused all England as he de- 
manded that the Turk be driven out of 
the Christian provinces “bag and bag- 
gage.” But when Russia undertook to 
carry out this policy Disraeli deftly in- 
tervened, and, after settling matters to 
his satisfaction in advance by secret 
agreements with both Turkey and 
Russia, went to Berlin to play a spectac- 
ular role in that most tragical of farces, 
the Congress of Berlin. 

This is not ancient history. It hitches 
right on to the news in today’s paper. 
For what Bulgaria is fighting Servia for 
now is territory ceded by Turkey to Bul- 
garia in March, 1878, by the Treaty of 
San Stefano, and taken away from her 
in July by the Treaty of Berlin. And 
what Rumania is fighting Bulgaria for 
now is territory to compensate for that 
part of Bessarabia which the Treaty of 
Berlin (or rather Disraeli’s secret agree- 
ment) took away from Rumania and 
gave to Russia. A child putting together 
a dissected map could hardly have made 
a worse mess of it than did those distin- 
guished diplomats who, at Bismarck’s 


invitation, took the Balkan map apart 
and arranged it to suit themselves—and 
it has suited nobody else since. For it 
doesn’t much matter if the child gets a 
bit of a blue country in place of a red, 
but such carelessness or color blindness 
on the part of diplomats who are hand- 
ling real live people makes no end of 
trouble. When they sliced off the 
Rumanian towns north of the Danube 
and gave them to Russia they rectified 
the matter by slicing off an equivalent 
of Bulgarian towns south of the Danube 
and gave them to Rumania. Nothing 
could be simpler—on paper; or more 
troublesome—on land. , 

Now again we hear of “Bulgarian 
Atrocities,” but in a different sense. This 
time it is not the Bashi-Bazouks but the 
Bulgars who are accused of murder and 
rapine. If we may believe King Constan- 
tine of Greece: “The Bulgarians have 
surpast all the horrors of barbaric times 
and have proved that they no longer have 
a right to be reckoned among civilized 
people.” Newpaper correspondents have 
been invited by the Greek and Servian 
authorities to visit the devastated vil- 
lages and to disinter the bodies of the 
victims to prove for themselves the 
bloodthirstiness of the Bulgars. There 
are plenty of devastated villages to be 
found in Macedonia, and there is no 
doubt about the victims, but whether due 
to Bulgarian regulars or irregulars or to 
such predatory bands of indiscriminate 
nationality as have always infested 
Macedonia is a question that cannot be 
answered by’ the inspection of a muti- 
lated corpse. 

This bloody squabble over the spoils 
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will do much to destroy the admiration 
which had been aroused by the Balkan 
states because of the valor and spirit of 
coéperation shown by them in the war 
with Turkey. Everybody was surprized 
that the four discordant states should 
have joined in a common cause. Every- 
body has feared just what has now oc- 
curred, a falling out when it came to 
dividing up the territory acquired. Who 
is to blame, or rather, who is most to 
blame, is not yet clear. It appears that 
the Bulgars were the aggressors in the 
present outbreak, but according to the 
agreement of 1912 the Bulgars have best 
title to the territory in dispute. The map 
on page 173 shows the partition of terri- 
tory agreed upon by Servia and Bulgaria 
in the secret treaty of March, 1912. The 
dividing line was to be drawn from the 
point where the three frontiers of Bul- 
garia, Servia and Turkey meet to the 
northern end of Lake Ochrida. In gen- 
eral, the country to the southeast of this 
line was to go to Bulgaria and that to 
the northwest to Servia. But the agree- 
ment was not quite complete. Certain 
districts lying along this line of mixt 
Servian and Bulgarian population (rep- 
resented by the shaded area on the map) 
were left undetermined, and Bulgaria 
and Servia agreed to leave it to the Czar 
of Russia to decide which should have 
them. 

Bulgaria now professes willingness 
either to have the disposition of the dis- 
puted territory arbitrated by the Czar 
or settled by a referendum of the inhab- 
itants of the districts. But Servia and 
yreece are insistent that Bulgaria relin- 
quish not only this undetermined strip, 
but also a considerable part of the terri- 
tory assigned to her by the treaty of 
1912. They argue that the war turned 
out so differently from what was expect- 
ed that this prior agreement is no longer 
applicable. The Bulgars took no part in 
the conquest of Macedonia, but left this 
to the Servians and Greeks, while they 
pursued the campaign to the eastward in 
Thrace with unexpected success, extend- 
ing their country in this direction almost 
to the Tchataldja lines. On the other 
hand, the decision of the Great Powers 
that Albania must be independent robbed 
Servia of much of her anticipated in- 
crease and especially of the seaport on 
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the Adriatic. Consequently both Servia 
and Greece claim compensation from Bul- 
garia of Macedonian territory. 

All three have agreed to submit the 
question to the arbitrament of the Czar, 
but unfortunately in the meantime they 
are determined to act according to the 
old adage that possession is nine points 
of the law. Hence the present conflict. 


Railway Control in New England 


Commenting upon the accident on the 
New Haven Company’s line at Stamford 
we said, a few weeks ago, that the gov- 
ernments of the New England states, by 
their railroad commissions or by legisla- 
tion, should act to procure the reforms 
of which the New Haven Company was 
sorely in need. It was the duty of the 
commissions, we added, to be on guard 
continually for the public, and the 
national commission would doubtless 
take part in the movement. There have 
now been given to the public the reports 
of the Connecticut commission and the 
Federal commission concerning’ that 
accident, and the Federal commission’s 
report as to a long and thoro investiga- 
tion of the company’s finances, service 
and policy. 

It was inevitable that the two commis- 
sions should condemn the company for 
placing one of its finest passenger ex- 
press trains in the hands of an engineer 
who had had no experience in such serv- 
ice. They agree in saying that he was 
not properly qualified, but they go fur- 
ther in asserting that the company had 
no method of ascertaining whether he 
was qualified or not. There is also severe 
criticism concerning signals, lack of 
supervision, lack of steel cars, lack of 
methods for procuring needed repairs, 
and the like. Both reports are formidable 
indictments of the management of the 
road. And what has the company to say? 
That it will at once make certain changes 
the need of which the investigators 
pointed out, and that it was compelled by 
the rules of a labor union to employ. an 
inexperienced engineer on that train. 
Competent managers would have seen 
long ago the need of the suggested 
changes. The defense with respect to the 
employment of the engineer is an admis- 
sion of incompetency. No railroad com- 
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pany is compelled to accept and to obey a 
labor union rule that is at variance with 
common sense and that menaces_ the 
safety of passengers. If such a rule is 
proposed by engineers, the company has 
only to publish it and to appeal to the 
people. They will never support a propo- 
sition or demand of that kind. The ac- 
ceptance of a rule or an agreement which 
required the employment of a green and 
weak engineer on that train proved that 
those who accepted it were not fit to hold 
their offices. 

The Federal commission’s report says 
that “something is ‘out of gear’ on a 
railroad where high-class trains may be 
given over to an uninstructed engine- 
' man.” That something, and much, is out 
of gear in the New Haven Company is 
shown by the long and comprehensive re- 
port as to operation, policy and financial 
condition. Some time ago we referred to 
a part of the remarkable evidence upon 
which this report is based. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission makes no 
order, but its suggestions and recom- 
mendations are plainly set forth. It says 
that the company’s outside operations 
(meaning the acquisition of railroad, 
trolley and steamship properties) have 
been wasteful in the extreme; that its 
agreement with the Boston & Albany 
should be canceled; that it should get rid 
of its trolley lines; that its acquisition 
of the Boston & Maine tends to make an 
almost exclusive monopoly in New Eng- 
land; that its outside ventures have 
almost .uniformly been made at a loss; 
that its passenger service (considered 
apart from accidents) is good; that its 
freight service is perhaps of average 
quality, and that passenger rates are 
lower than in any other part of the 
country. 

We are not convinced that control of 
the Boston & Maine by the New Haven 
would be hostile to the public interest, if 
the combined companies should be man- 
aged by competent and honest men. Ex- 
cept in a very small part of the territory 
the two systems do not compete. But 
there were unsavory transactions in con- 
nection with the merger, and the allied 
companies have not had such manage- 
ment as the public may justly demand. 
The Government’s suit against this 
merger was dropt because, it is under- 
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stood, there was no warrant for it -in 
law. Nearly all of the prominent trolley 
lines in Southern New England are 
owned by the New Haven Company. So 
far as we can learn, the public interest 
would not be served if the original inde- 
pendence of these lines should be re- 
stored. But they were bought at extraor- 
dinarily inflated prices, which must have 
yielded large profits to some persons, and 
the company’s financial operations in 
this field deserve condemnation. Its pur- 
chases of steamship lines also deserve it, 
and probably its acquisition and contro) 
of these lines have been in violation of 
the Sherman act. We are speaking of 
what the Federal commission calls “out- 
side” operations, which increased the 
company’s capital stock in nine or ten 
years from $93,000,000 to $417,000,000. 

Stockholders of the company are 
directly and earnestly interested in the 
policy which has reduced dividends, and 
on account of which the stock’s market 
price has fallen in a decade from $225 
to about $100 a share. But the general 
public is interested in the competency 
of those who manage the company’s 
roads, extending from New York thruout 
New England. The three reports pub- 
lished last week clearly show that this 
railway system has not recently been in 
good hands. Extensive “outside” opera- 
tions, involving large expenditures and 
much waste, have diverted the attention 
of managers from the business of direct- 
ing properly the railroad service. Presi- 
dent Mellen has now given up the presi- 
dency of the Boston & Maine because the 
two offices were too much for one man. 
It seems to us that he has been very 
slow in reaching that conclusion. Intelli- 
gent public opinion says that he is not 
the right man for the greater office 
which he still retains. And this public 
opinion finds ample warrant in the three 
reports of the two railroad commissions. 


Disestablishment in Wales 


It is a curious fact that the defense of 
the Established Church in-Wales seems 
to be so nearly left to the Cecil family. 
When the bill for disestablishment was 
under discussion for the second reading 
—it past by 99 majority—four Cecils led 
the debate against it. Lord Hugh Cecil, 
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who was followed by the husband of a 
Cecil, and he by the son of a Cecil lady, 
and Evelyn Cecil added his voice. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph, who is a Welsh 
bishop, is the most violent opponent of 
disestablishment, and he was quoted in 
the debate as having said the success of 
the measure would divide the Christian 
forces in Wales; that hitherto Church- 
men had given aid to Nonconformisi 
enterprises, but would give no more 
money. 

They might at least do as much as a 
Canadian priest who had _ received 
Protestant gifts for his church, and who, 
when asked to contribute for a new 
Presbyterian edifice, replied that the 
rules of his Church forbade it, but that 
he would gladly give ten dollars to assist 
in the destruction of the old church. 


Talking About the Weather 


This is the season when people talk 
about why they talk about the weather. 
“Tis a foolish custom,” say some. “We 
will put a stop to it,” say others. But 
both are wrong. A custom so ancient and 
universal is neither without reason nor 
easily abolished. A remark about the 
weather is like the move P to K4 in 
chess; it has become the established way 
of beginning a conversation and it holds 
its ground for the same reason, that no 
better opening has been discovered. 

Consider what are the requirements of 
a conversational opening. When two 
strangers meet or two acquaintances 
who by reason of separation for twenty- 
four hours or more have become com- 
parative strangers, the first essential is 
that there be some common ground on 
which to meet. And what is more com- 
mon than the weather? Everybody has 
an equal share in the weather and when 
two meet they have the same weather. 
People conversing over the long distance 
telephone do not talk about the weather 
because most likely they have different 
weathers. Neither is it, tho often so em- 
ployed, a suitable subject for letter writ- 
ing. . 
When you meet a man you should not 
begin talking about money, for in this 
subject you two have not an equal in- 
terest. Doubtless you have more money 
than he or vice versa; in either case 
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talking about it emphasizes the inequal- 
ity and so makes one or both uncom- 
fortable. Nor should you greet a strang- 
er by asking about his wife. Perchance 
he has no wife or she may not be an 
agreeable subject to him. Nor should you 
begin by telling him about your rheuma- 
tism. He either has no rheumatism in 
which case he cannot appreciate your in- 
terest in the subject or else he has rheu- 
matism of his own, in which case he 
wants to talk about his and not yours. 
This leads him to display his latent sel- 
fishness in an unseemly manner and you 
should not give him an opportunity to 
develop such bad qualities, at least at 
your expense. 

This question of health is, on account 
of its universality, next in value to the 
weather as a conversational opening and, 
indeed, often precedes it in a formal way. 
But it is manifestly inferior, for while 
we all have health, good or bad, and are 
all interested in it, yet it is not the same 
health as speedily appears if the conver- 
sation develops along this line. If you 
ask a man: “How are you?” he will, if 
he is a gentleman, respond by returning 
the ball into your court with the same 
stroke. But all men unfortunately are 
not gentlemen and do not understand, or 
at least do not follow the rules of the 
game. The chances are that the man will 
attempt to answer you and tell you how 
he is, in which case you are obliged to 
feign an interest in his health and the 
opportunity to talk about your own 
health may be unduly belated or even 
lost altogether. The best definition yet 
given of the egotist is that he is a man 
who is always talking about himself 
when you want to talk about yourself. 

Another point in favor of the weather 
is that everybody is competent to dis- 
cuss it. All are equally well informed for 
nobody knows much about it. The Chief 
of the Weather Bureau and the ordinary 
farmer may comment and speculate with 
equal assurance and while each may de- 
spise the other for his ignorance and 
presumption and while this feeling may 
be justifiable on both sides, this does not 
detract from the pleasure of the conver- 
sation, but rather adds to it. In fact, 
many people converse for no other rea- 
son than to acquire this feeling. 

This comfortable sense of superiority 
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can, however, be enjoyed only in secret. 
The discomfiture of your conversational 
adversary must not be made too appar- 
ent to himself unless, indeed, it be done 
for the pleasure of a third party present. 
Certainly not in the beginning; later 
your chance may come. 

It will in the long run pay better to 
commence the acquaintance by consult- 
ing him with due affectation of differ- 
ence about the weather or by venturing 
an observation of your own so indefinite- 
ly worded as to be safe from contradic- 
tion. If, on the other hand, you begin by 
talking about the metabolism of the 
purins, the reorganization of the Union 
Pacific or the poetry of Masefield, you 
are likely to handicap your opponent so 
heavily as to put a stop to the game at 
once. There also is possibility that he 
may happen to know so much more about 
the subject than you do that you will 
wish you had not started it. The real ob- 
ject of conversation is not to acquire in- 
formation nor indeed altogether to dis- 
play it. Information may be better ac- 
quired by the reading of books and dis- 
played by the writing of them. 

On this account it is not fair to cram 
up on the records. If you say, merely 
for the purpose of making yourself 
agreeable, that this is the hottest sum- 
mer we’ve had, it is disconcerting to be 
told that it was two and a half degrees 
hotter in 1883. Conversation about the 
weather is by rights a gentleman’s game 
and all such professionalism should be 
barred. 

But perhaps the chief reason why the 
weather is a suitable topic for conven- 
tional conversation is its uselessness. 
Nothing can be done with the weather 
except talk about it, so the talk is no‘ 
liable to interruption by a call to action. 
Hard times are a topic of general inter- 
est, common alike to millionaire and 
workingman. But if you say to a perfect 
stranger the times are hard he may take 
advantage of that admission by asking 
for a subscription for some charity or by 
demanding that you vote the socialist 
ticket. The weather is, in fact, almost 
the only safe topic left for pure conver- 
sation in this energetic and practical 
age. However much you may deplore the 
badness of the weather nobody is likely 
to hold you responsible for it or call upon 
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you to remedy it unless you run across 
a crank who is raising a fund to bom- 
bard the heavens for the production of 
rain or the dissipation of hailstorms. 

Leading off with the weather inspires 
confidence because it is a traditional and 
established opening. If a gentleman on 
being introduced to a young lady is 
asked by her if he is married or on 
meeting a stranger in a dark and de- 
serted road is asked what time it is, his 
suspicions are aroused at once. In fact, 
any conversational opening except the 
conventional one is liable to raise the in- 
quiry, What does he mean by it? If, 
however, one begins with the weather 
we know that he means nothing by it 
and we may continue the conversation 
with ease of mind. Being then both use- 
less and useful the weather is unequalled 
as a topic of conversation in its formal 
and preliminary stages. 


Why Not a Treasure Island? 


What an inefficient, ungainly game is 
this interpassage of bullion among the 
nations become! Here is France buying 
three millions in gold and having it 
shipt from New York to restore her 
reserve, depleted by the Balkan squabble. 
Gold bullion is heavy. It must cost a good 
share of it yearly to keep it moving from 
nation to nation. As a fact, that $3,000,- 
000 did cost about $3750 to send to 
France. (This not counting insurance 
and supposing the asked to be a little 
higher than the accepted price.) 

What’s the use of employing a board 
as large as a globe’s surface to move the 
world’s financial pawns upon? Why not 
have all the borrowable bullion stored in 
one central reservoir, on a neutral island, 
say, a huge safe fitted with vaults, each 
the property of a nation, all guarded in 
common, and among which exchanges 
can be simply made? Paper currency 
serves all national needs save the Christ- 
mas and birthday giving of shiny pieces, 
why should it not serve the international 
need as well? So long as the gold exists, 
what difference does it make whether 
French, German or English granite and 
steel surround it? 

Relying for business confidence on a 
metal—no matter how rare and pretty— 
is silly enough anyway in the light of 
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the future’s view of these things; but 
relying so much on it that it must be 
toted back and forth, back and forth, 
among the nations, regardless of the im- 
mense annual expense in toil and cash, 
is arrant, childish nonsense. 


A New Charter for Cleveland 


Cleveland adopted on July 1 a new 
charter which represents some _ very 
interesting and suggestive developments. 
The council will be composed of one rep- 
resentative from each of the twenty-six 
wards. This is the first large city for 
some time that has deliberately adhered 
to the ward system of representation. 
The recommendation was based upon the 
desire for local representation and to 
secure a real short ballot. Each elector is 
called upon to vote for only two officers, 
one a mayor to administer the affairs of 
the city generally and at large, and a 
second officer from the ward to deter- 
mine policy. This latter provision more 
nearly represents the English system 
than do most of the American charters. 
These officers are to be chosen on the 
basis of preferential voting, Cleveland 
being the first metropolitan city to make 
such an experiment. 

The civil service provisions are com- 
prehensive, but contain a very significant 
clause, which in the hands of spoilsmen 
could be made measurably to undermine 
the merit system, the provision in ques- 
tion giving to the civil service commis- 
sion the power to exempt “such heads of 
divisions as the civil service commission 
shall from time to time by rule deter- 
mine.” There will be six administrative 
departments: law, public service, public 
welfare, finance, public safety and public 
utilities, the head of each to be appointed 
by the mayor. Provision is also made for 
a bureau of information and publicity, 
“to have charge of all city printing, re- 
ports, statistics, the editing of a city 
record, and the collection of municipal 
information”; a city plan commission, 
which will control the future planning 
of the city and direct its growth along 
right lines, and certain unsalaried ad- 
visory boards composed of experts, for 
divisions where their advice will be help- 
ful to the commissioners. 

In submitting the charter for the 
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favorable consideration of the voters, the 
charter commission set forth the general 
principles which it sought to establish: 

(a) Simplified election system, by 
which the fullest freedom is granted and 
guaranteed to the voter in the choice of 
candidates for public office. 

(b) Elective officials are made respon- 
sive to public opinion by means of the 
initiative, referendum and recall. 

(c) Responsibility is definitely fixt on 
administrative officers. 

(d) An adequate accounting system is 
established. 

(e) The rights of the city, in matters 
relating to franchises and utilities, are 
carefully guarded. The right to regulate 
existing utilities is guaranteed. 

(f) The merit system in appoint- 
ments to public office has been included 
and a permanent and expert service is 
assured. 

(g) Full publicity of official records is 
provided. 

(h) The charter may be easily amend- 
ed. 

In commenting upon the document so 
prepared, which was signed by every 
member of the commission, Mayor 
Baker, who had been the chairman of 
it, said: 

The charter deserves the support of the 
people of the city. It is simple and complete. 
There are few novelties and no experiments 
in it. In many ways the charter follows 
the old federal plan under which Cleveland 
had the best government in its history, but 
as the city has grown and many new in- 
terests have arisen, provision has been 
made for them. The commission has felt 
that Cleveland ought to be free to take ad- 
vantage of the experience of other cities. 
The home rule principle is now spreading 
over the entire country, and each city will 
be an experiment station struggling to 
work out higher degrees of efficiency, and 
newer and simpler ways of reflecting the 
will of the people in their ~ governments. 
With this thought in mind the charter has 
been made very flexible, and being home- 
made, it can be easily amended by popular 


vote whenever any fundamental change is 
desired. 


Cleveland is to be congratulated upon 
its desire thus to avail itself of that 
which experience has shown to be good 
and to restrain the propensity of charter 
commissioners to try all sorts of new 
ideas with the hope that a certain 
amount of publicity may result there- 
from. 
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. The Anthological Life 


Mr. Mears, an American reporter, is 
engaged in the enterprising adventure 
of circling the globe in less time than 
any one before him—in thirty-five days, 
to be exact. 

Said this knight errant of the time- 
table, in Paris: 


My intention of rushing around the 
world does not exclude a determination to 
see everything possible on the way. So we 
went to the Louvre. I told the guide there 
that I intended to see it in thirty minutes. 
He gasped and said: 

“You may go around the world in thirty- 
five days, but you can’t go around the 
Louvre in thirty-five minutes.” - 

So we compromised. I saw the Venus de 
Milo, the crown jewels and J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s gifts. 


“Truly American,” some will say, of 
the bare-faced intention to do the 
Louvre in half an hour. But the dilemma 
which Mr. Mears faced, and which he 
settled by choosing the better part, is 
one which haunts every mother’s son of 
us—American or no. 

There are two logical ways of ap- 
proaching knowledge. To know every- 


thing would be a rational program— 
were it possible. To know the best is 
equally rational. The freshman does not 
realize, but the graduate does, and any 
thinker, that Father Time stands im- 
perturbable as the stern guardian of the 


Louvre to say, “You can’t go thru 
human knowledge in fourscore years and 
ten”’—thru any single field of human 
knowledge, indeed. 

Wherefore we are driven 
anthological life. 

The “Beauties of This” and “Garlands 
of That” have, thank fortune, gone out 
of fashion. But changing the name 
works no transformation. We live by 
anthologies. Our newspaper is an anthol- 
ogy of human experience—not always a 
golden treasury; our six-weeks Euro- 
pean tours are anthologies of travel; 
our literature and our ideas are served 
up anthologically in the magazines; even 
THE INDEPENDENT has its “Well Said.” 
As a last indignity we are fed on antho- 
logical breakfast food, with all the 
grains of the earth neatly collected, com- 
prest, and predigested! 

It is a favorite butt of the enlight- 
ened, this habit of taking things in sam- 
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ples selected by other people. One apol- 
ogizes nowadays for citing the Golden 
Treasury; there is a certain stigma in 
acknowledging that one knows only pre- 
digested poetry. And from the nicely 
discriminated middle ground between 
fashionable simplicity and immoral in- 
dolence the apostle of the leisurely life 
lauds the ruminative method—taking °* 
in an author or a subject entire, chaff 
with wheat, so that one’s judgments 
of the best may be spontaneous and 
independent. 

It is the old conflict between logic and 
estheticism. Given a gallery of paint- 
ings, relatively good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, shall we see only those which the 
world knows, and remember them? 
Or, in the cultivation of our own reac- 
tions, shall we see the whole, and perhaps 
learn to discriminate? The clock makes 
the second course—unimpeachable from 
art’s standpoint—impossible to carry out 
literally, but shall we not compromise, 
and browse thoughtfully on this and that 
with one eye cocked toward the dial? 

It is the delusion that such compro- 
mise is possible that wrecks many an 
educational program. No one believes he 
can teach the sum of human knowledge, 
but the policy has too often been to teach 
just as much as can be crowded into the 
term. Thoroness is a virtue justly ex- 
tolled in commencement addresses and 
copybooks, but how many crimes are 
committed in its name! That history 
course of the old school—bulging like a 
college girl’s suitcase with facts and 
dates—what an entirely futile thing it 
was. And your strictly modern course in 
English, thoro to the point of folly in 
its emphasis on biographical and textual 
detail, what is its net result? For the 
bookworm and the great-minded scholar, © 
one the victim, the other the master of 
the process, the attempt at comprehen- 
siveness may be appropriate. But not for 
the normal, average mind, which grasps 
and retains only the dominant point. 

Here and there in the colleges appears 
a revolutionist who teaches by elision 
and concentration only the essentials, 
ignoring the mass, denying the virtue of 
information to be forgotten in a gentle- 
manly fashion; and who compresses the 
amorphous work of several terms into a 
clear cut synopsis. “Preposterous!” cries 
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the orthodox educator. “Smattering!” 
gibes the scientist. But, oddly, such 
courses are successful. The student 
leaves with a firm grip on working 
fundamentals, and with no surplus 
baggage to clutter them up. For all but 
the specialist eclecticism is vastly supe- 
rior to “thoroness’”—and vastly more 
thoro. 

To gain the richest taste and most 
sensitive reactions the catholic, all-inclu- 
sive method is a necessity; but most of 
us have only thirty minutes. The antho- 
logical life is Philistine, but it is logical. 
For the rank and file of us it is the only 
modus vivendi. 


Mortality in the Married and Single 


The question of the relative length of 
life of married and single persons, very 
naturally, has always been of great in- 
terest. The usual answer has been that 
married folks live longer and that par- 
ticularly the death-rate among married 
men is lower than that among the single 
of their sex. Some jealous bachelor once 
suggested that married men do not live 
longer, but that it seems longer, and 
there has been really no way to answer 
the gibe effectually and with definite sta- 
tistical data until now. Some four years 
ago, however, the New York State’ De- 
partment of Health began to tabulate 
the deaths in the state outside of New 
York City and Buffalo reported to the 
health departments of which such mat- 
ters are confided by law in their own 
municipalities with such classification 
according to sex, age and marital condi- 
tion as makes an answer to the question 
of the relative mortality of the married 
and single comparatively simple. The 
Federal Census Bureau for the last cen- 
sus in 1910 also modified its statistical 
data as regards sex, age and marital con- 
dition so that its figures, too, are avail- 
able for this comparison. 

The New York State Department of 
Health submitted the figures obtained 
from both these sources to Walter F. 
Willcox, of Cornell University, and this 
report on the subject appeared in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the New York State 
Department of Health for May, 1913. 
According to this it is very clear that 
the old tradition of the smaller mortal- 
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ity among married men was founded on 
substantial grounds. There is indeed a 
rather startling difference in the mortal- 
ity of the single and the married males 
in New York during every ten years of 
life from twenty on, except above eighty. - 
In every decade this difference favors 
the married men markedly, except that 
above eighty the death-rate is 205 for 
the married and 204 for the single. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty the death-rate 
among the married is 4.2, among the 
single, 6.6. From 30 to 40 the death rate 
among the married is 5.9 and of the sin- 
gle 12.9. From 40 to 50 the difference is 
still more strikingly in favor of the mar- 
ried men and is 9.5 to 19.5. From 30 
to 50, then, the death-rate among hus- © 
bands is somewhat less than one half 
that of bachelors. The expectancy of life 
in the two classes may be reckoned. in 
about the same figures. Marriage does 
more than double a man’s joys and halve 
his sorrows. It virtually doubles his ex- 
pectancy of life and halves his chance of 
dying untimely. 

Mr. Willcox’s study also includes the 
comparative mortality of men who have 
become widowers or have been divorced. 
Among these the death-rate is even 
higher as a rule than among the men 
who have never been married and is 
practically always double that of the 
married up to the age of fifty. When 
husbands lose their wives they lose much 
of the chance of longevity which mar- 
riage secures them, and in general the 
younger they are the more they lose. 
Between twenty and thirty, for instance, 
the death-rate among widowers and di- 
vorced men is 12.0 while that among the 
single at the same age is 6.6 and among 
the married 4.2. A widower or divorced 
man is actually in about three times as 
much danger of death at this time as a 
married man. Between 30 and 40 the 
risk of widowerhood or divorced single 
blessedness has decreased somewhat in 
comparison with that of the married and 
single but it is still more than double 
that of the married men. As the decades 
follow each other widowers and divorced 
men get to run less risks of death, but 
never approach the comparative safety 
from the vicissitudes of life possessed by 
the married. 

Among married women the death-rate 
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except during the one decade from twen- 
ty to thirty is lower than that of single 
women of the same age. Child-bearing 
probably accounts for this, to some ex- 
tent, since this is the period during 
which most married women have most of 
their children, but the difference in the 
death-rates is not very large, that of the 
married being 5.7 and that of the single 
being 4.7 and there is another reason be- 
sides maternity that has to be taken into 
account. In our time comparatively few 
women are married under twenty-five, so 
that the married women who get into the 
statistics of this decade are usually 
much nearer thirty than twenty. The 
death-rate of the later twenties is nor- 
mally and naturally a little higher than 
that of the earlier twenties, so that the 
two groups of women who are here com- 
pared have disproportionate risks of 
death because of age. This probably ac- 
counts more than maternity for the dif- 
ference in the death-rates. In every other 
decade the married women have a great- 
er expectancy of life than the single. The 
advantage of the wives in this respect, 
however, is far less than that of the hus- 
bands. As regards widows and divorcées 
they have a much higher death-rate as a 
rule than the married women and higher 
also, with some slight exceptions, than 
the single women of corresponding ages. 
From the standpoint of mortality and 
expectancy of life, however, the married 
state is of much less benefit to women 
than to men. 

The reasons for these differences in 
mortality are not far to seek. There is, 
first, marital selection, for men do not 
marry, as a rule, if they are in delicate 
health and women do not marry them. 
Then there is the better economic condi- 
tion, for it is especially the better-off in 
life who marry. There is, besides, another 
reason more important perhaps than 
either of these mentioned. Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon, the French expert on occupa- 
tional mortality, has found that low 
death-rates occur particularly in occupa- 
tions where the workman is more or less 
supervised and surrounded by influences 
tending to prevent dissipation and con- 
ducive to regular hours and regular 
habits. He thinks that much the same in- 
fluence may be ascribed to marriage and 
family life. The married man is super- 
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vised and he has incentives to self-re- 
straint and to the care of his health; 
therefore he has a lower mortality than 
the bachelor. Literally it is not good for 
man to be alone even in this age of prog- 
ress in sanitation and comfort. 

In these days of decrease in the mar- 
riage rate and late marriages it would 
be well for people generally to realize 
that while marriage is not exactly an in- 
surance policy against death and disease, 
there is probably no single factor that 
means so much for prolongation of life 
and freedom from the accidents and ail- 
ments which often prove fatal to men, 
tho to a less extent to women. The old 
impression is not only fully confirmed, 
but the statistical results go far beyond 
it. The married man’s expectancy of life 
after the age of twenty is nearly double 
that of the bachelor. In marrying a man 
takes not only a better half but he adds 
to the length of life that he shall live, 
provided ill fortune or ill conduct does 
not take his wife away from him by 
death or divorce. 


Rash Legislation 


“This law is another attack upon lib- 
erty and religion. It will either be futile 
or productive of disastrous conse- 
quences.” 

“This law is useless, and, what is 
more, it is dangerous from the point of 
view of morality.” 

“Tt will turn out household terrors. I 
cannot consent to see my country thus 
made ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world.” 

And what was the law that excited 
these awful apprehensions? Merely a bill 
brought before the French parliament in 
1880 for the opening of high schools for 
girls. The quotations are from the 
speeches of the leaders of the opposition, 
Baron de Ravignan, Count Desbassyns 
and M. Keller respectively. ; 

Today there are fifty high schools and 
seventy-eight colleges for girls in France 
and 2000 women students in the univer- 
sities, and none of the disastrous conse- 
quences anticipated have become mani- 
fest. Even in France feminism advances. 

We hope that some of the statements 
we nowadays hear about the necessity of 
limiting the opportunities of women will 
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sound as antiquated and funny to the 
next generation as these do to the pres- 
ent. 


Enjoying Other People’s Whistling 


If a man whistles while at his work 
it may comfort him to know that mod- 
ern psychology is against those, his co- 
workers, who object to the practise. For 
a man’s whistle is the safety valve of his 
happiness. If a man be happy and in- 
clined to whistle, but for some doubtful 
conventional reason refrains, he injures 
himself by just so many notes of praise 
confined in his head, silently vitiating 
his joy. The objector does not think of 
the whistler as being happy, but as 
whistling. He objects to the noise. In 
this he is narrowly at fault. Let him 
change his mind and suffer no more the 
pangs of outrage. Let him say of the 
whistle, “That is a sound of happiness 
which I am not happy enough to make, 
but I am glad that chap is.” Every time 
he says “I am glad” he will have a little 
more reason to be. Every time he thinks 
of whistling as not trifling, he will dis- 
like it iess. Every time he concentrates 
on his own work he will know less of 
what his associates are doing with their 
time, and care less, and accomplish 
more, and be more worthy to ask silence 
if he happens. at any time to be beset by 
a “fit of nerves.” 


In Brief 


A gentleman, pc d of adequate means and with 
a taste for adventure, would like to undertake a 
confidential mission which would demand resource and 
be fraught with excitement if not danger. No re- 
muneration desired beyond actual expenses. Polar ex- 
peditions barred. Reply, giving the fullest particu- 
lars and references (which will be regarded as con- 
fidential), to Energetic, 0.649, The Times Office, E. C. 

Ah! Launcelot, D’Artagnan, Don Quixote, 
on what evil days are we fallen! Must one 
advertise—and in The Times—or die in- 
gloriously in bed? Here surely is a disciple 
of G. K. Chesterton, who proves conclusive- 
ly that Smith is the most romantic of names. 
Whoever he be, any one with wit enough to 
advertise for adventure ought to be fortu- 
nate enough to win it. Why not send him 
to Berlin to talk Socialism to the War Lord, 
or to Macedonia to preach peace to the 
Balkan states or to Paris to propose to 
Christabel Pankhurst—on a_ domesticity 
platform? 





Admiral Mahan says in the London Times 
that the Japanese cannot assimilate, and 
therefore should not be invited as immi- 
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grants nor receive naturalization. President 
Jordan thinks differently; he says they can 
assimilate. In his show of courtesy the ad- 
miral is emphatic in protesting that he does 
not mean to imply that the Japanese race 
is inferior. “I entirely reject any assump- 
tion or belief that any race is superior to 
the Chinese or to the Japanese.” But half 
a column later he does recognize the inferi- 
ority of the negro race: “I clearly see the 
great superiority of the Japanese or of the 
white over the negro.” Exactly what is it 
that makes superiority? 


They are miserable little pittances which 
the British Government gives out of a civil 
list to the needy dependents of distinguished 
men. The last list of pensions is reported, 
and a daughter of Justin McCarthy, the 
Irish leader and author, formerly an editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT, is allowed $375, while 
the daughter of Leigh Hunt receives $250, 
and Lady Caspar Purdon: Clark, widow of 
the man whose salary was not less than 
$10,000 a year while director of the Metro- 
politan Museum, receives the dole of $300. 
But the widow of Coleridge-Taylor, the 
colored composer, is granted $500; while 
the Rev. Evan Rees, Arch Druid of Wales, 
has just half as much in old age. Their 
necessities must be very great to allow them 
to ask for so small a bounty. 


The wealthiest man in Switzerland and 
his wife, both in young middle life, last 
week committed suicide because they were 
so disappointed in having no children. They 
were right to this extent, that one child is 
worth more than their ten millions of 
riches. .But how foolish! Could they not 
have adopted children, or founded an or- 
phan asylum, or tried to do some other 
service with their wealth? Those who have 
no children are greatly to be pitied, but if 
that blessing is denied them there is an 
abundance of other good objects in which 
enough worthy affection can be placed to 
make life useful and happy. 


Who says now that women have no sense 
of humor? For years it has been a stock 
joke that women could be scared out of 
voting by letting loose a few mice at the 
polls. But the other day the House of Com- 
mons was panic struck by a couple of boys 
in the gallery, one of whom threw down 
some toy mice to the floor and the other 
shot off a pop gun, while both shouted 
“Votes for women!” The fact that the mice 
were in traps and the projectile of the 
pistol was a cork held by a string prevent- 
ed any serious injury to the honorable mem- 
bers sitting below. 





The Lady Honyocker 


Rew Girls Take Up Claims and Make Their Own Homes on the Prairie 
By Mabel Lewis Stuart 


[When we see the multitude of able-bodied young men hanging around Broadway hunting for 
somebody who will give them some sort of a job and the still. greater number of young women 
laboring away in offices or idly waiting for some one to come along and marry them, our admira- 
tion goes out to the girls of the West who have the courage and enterprise to carve out their own 
fortunes and make their own homes. You may find them on Wyoming ranches, in Idaho forests or 


on Dakota plains; 
commonwealth. 
“Uncle's Gift.” 


independent, energetic and cheerful; 
In our issue of January .9 Miss Everett told how she had taken advantage of 
In our Vacation Number of June 5 Miss McCutchen gave us an attractive pic- 


good stuff out of which to build a future 


ture of her experience as a honyocker. And here Miss Stuart explains more in detail what life on 
the prairies means to those who are living it.— EpDITor.} 


In the western parts of North and 
South Dakota and in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana are vast stretches of country for- 
merly inhabited only by the occasional 
cattle and sheep outfit, and the attendant 
cowboy and herder, but now becoming 
thickly peopled by a variety of the genus 
homo known as the “Honyocker’* or 
homesteader. It is probable that in the 
mind of the average Easterner the home- 
steader is a slouchy individual of the 
lonely bachelor type who smokes a stub 
pipe, lives on pancakes and bacon, and 
whose occupation of “holding down a 
claim” is never allowed to become irk- 
some by the introduction of hard work. 
It is undoubtedly true that such individ- 
uals do exist on claims, but they do not 
by any means form the entire population 
of the claim country. On the contrary a 
large percentage of these pioneers of 
Uncle Sam’s are not even of the mascu- 
line sex. More than one-third of them 
are women who are taking an active part 
in the up-building of a new country and 
incidentally acquiring one hundred and 
sixty acres of Uncle Sam’s land. So it is 
evident that the “typical homesteader” 
may as fairly be considered feminine as 
masculine and the “Lady Honyocker” as 
fair a representative of the claim coun- 
try as the man. Certain it is that she is 
taking her part with zest and courage 
in the development of those vast stretch- 
es of country which until a few years or 


*The word “honyocker,” we are informed by a re- 
liable authority, is from the Russian and in that 
language signifies ‘“‘a greenhorn,’’ “one new at his 
business.” It had been borrowed by the people who 
already lived in the Western country before it was 
thrown open for settlement, and applied facetiously 
to the homesteaders with the meaning perhaps of 
one new at his business.’’ therefore ‘a blunderer.” 
But far from considering it a reproach our merry 
enterprising young people on the homesteads claim 
it as a title of honor and respect. The word is pro- 
nounced with both o’s short, hon’-yok-er. As a term 
f contempt it may be curtailed as in the phrase 
‘Only a honyock.” 


even months ago were a part of the still 
“uncivilized” West. 

To the girl on the claim life presents 
as varied an aspect—altho in a different 
way—as to the fashionable young lady 
in New York City. But there are fea- 
tures of the claim life of which the city 
young lady never dreams, or the result 
of which, if she did, would probably be 
the nightmare. To her the thought of be- 
ing alone sixty miles from the railroad, 
in a 10 x 12 shanty on the wide prairie, 
would have only terror. Not so to the girl 
on the claim. Alone in her little shack, 
a mile from the nearest neighbor, she 
never thinks of being afraid. Why 
should she be? The fact of the great dis- 
tance from the railroad insures safety 
from tramps. Distance from a saloon, 
from drunken men. Of what else should 
she be afraid? Coyotes? Well, to be sure, 
she sometimes hears them howling 
around at night, but they seldom ap- 
proach nearer than a few yards, and are 
easily frightened away by shouting or 
singing. Rattlesnakes? Perhaps. She 
sometimes hears and sees them. Should 
a rattler coil to attack, which he never 
does unless disturbed, she can easily run 
away, but will usually return with a 
stick or gun to slay the monster. No, 
fear has no part in the life of the girl on 
the claim. 

Claim life is a decided change for most 
girls from the mode of living in settled 
parts of the country. The independence 
and freedom, together with the added 
responsibility of managing one’s own af- 
fairs, are irresistibly and healthfully en- 
thralling. Girls who come out to the 
claim broken down in health find they 
can do things which before they would 
have thought impossible. Some girls go 
fifty, even sixty or seventy miles for 
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provisions, and many of them sod up 
their own shacks for the winter. If you 
wish to form an idea of what this little 
exercise means, go out to a piece of 
ground just freshly turned over with the 
breaking plow, take a spade, cut a piece 
of the sod about eighteen inches long 
and carry it a short distance. Remember 
that it takes hundreds of such pieces to 
sod up a shack, and you will understand 
the kind of work that some of these claim 
girls are capable of doing. Her fearless- 
ness, her courage, and sprightly inde- 
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No er say shop casts its shade o’er her 
path— 
There is hope in the face of the girl on 
the claim. 


She is winning, each day, toward the cov- 
eted prize— 
She is beating adversity’s heart-breaking 
game; 
There is courage sublime shining out of her 
eyes— 
Hats off to the girl who has staked out a 
claim! 


The castle of the Lady Honyocker is 
usually a shack 10 x 12, 14 x 16 or per- 
haps 16x20 feet 
in dimensions. 
It is built of 
rough pine 
boards green 
from a lumber 
mill near some 
pine forest with 
whichthese 
states are dot- 
ted. Outside of 
the boards, 
black tarred pa- 
per is fastened 
securely with 
large - headed 
tacks. The house 
is then sodded 
up to afford 
greater warmth 
in winter and 
coolness in sum- 








CARRYING THE ‘VARSITY ATMOSPHERE TO THE CLAIM 


This honyocker, whose afternoon tea is graced by the many pennants, is a graduate 
of a middle Western university. 


pendence are winning for the pioneer 
girl the applause of the truest modern 
chivalry and have made her the subject 
of at least one real “claim ballad,” “The 
Girl on the Claim,” by Arthur Chapman. 
We cannot forbear quoting entire this 
little bit of western minstrelsy. 


’Tis a shack in the open—the girl calls it 


ome, 
And the winds of the prairie all murmur 
the name— 
She has driven her stakes and has furrowed 
the loam, 
And high is the head of the girl on the 
claim. 


She fears not the night, nor the storm in 
its wrath— 
She is proud of her day when the sun 
sets like flame; 


mer. 

Within, the 
little house is 
just what the 
individual -girl makes it. She has her 
books, pictures, magazines, guitar, and 
perhaps even her piano and hand painted 
china. The little home may have the in- 
dividuality and originality, tho perhaps 
not the luxury, of a Bryn Mawr or Vas- 
sar girl’s room. In fact, many claim hold- 
ers are college girls and their collection 
of many colored pennants and other col- 
lege trophies grace the walls of the 
prairie shack. 

The fact that the tiny domicile must 
be kitchen, sitting room, dining room, 
library, and bed room all in one—with 
usually 120 to 168 square feet of floor 
space—makes the disposition of furni- 
ture and supplies a serious study, the in- 
genuity displayed in the interior ar- 
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rangement of 
these small 
dwellings would 
do credit to a 
modern house 
boat or an Eng- 
lish pleasure- 
caravan. A fold- 
ing sanitary 
couch serves as 
bed by night 
and sofa by day. 
The stoves, 
number O’s, are 
tiny affairs but 
complete with 
four griddles 


THE LADY HONYOCKER 





and an_ oven. 
Most of the oth- 
er furniture is 
home made, 
probably dry goods boxes. A corner cup- 
board reaching to the ceiling, or rather 
the rafters, is sometimes seen. This is 
a very convenient affair—serving as 














THE LADY HONYOCKER HERSELF 


AND A MERE MAN . 


The bachelor on his claim is by no means deprived of what Johnson called the 
“endearing elegance of female society.” 


pantry and larder, dish cupboard, linen 
press and store room. 

Varying interests claim the time and 
attention of the homestead girl. The Mu- 
sician practises three hours a day on her 
piano, does her housework, drills the 
choir, tends her poultry and garden and 


has some time left for her favorite past- 
time of target shooting. 

Household duties are more or less ex- 
acting on the claim, and girls who come 
out with the idea that life will be one 
long holiday are surprised to find how 
busy they are. If one is to live and if the 
frequent visitors (one girl counted fif- 
teen in one week) are to be properly fed, 
bread must be made, the cookie jar kept 
filled, and other important details attend- 
ed to. Before the cooking can be done 
there is also wood to be chopped from 
the huge pile before the door—it is pos- 
sible for a girl to become a very good 
woodchopper. 

The idea that the girl on the claim 
leads a lonely life is one not always eas- 
ily disproven in the minds of anxious 
eastern friends. But a short stay in one 
of these busy claim communities would 
surely convince the most solicitous. 
Many times three or four girls take 
claims near together, building their 
shacks only a few,rods apart. The writer 
knows one such little settlement in Butte 
County, South Dakota. Two sisters and 
their brother took up adjoining claims 
and the three houses are within a stone’s 
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THE MUSICIAN 
* Sod or no sod, there’s really a piano inside this shack. 





throw of each other. Another pair of sis- 
ters, friends of the first two, took ad- 
joining quarters and built their houses 
close together, and as near to the others 
as possible. This would be a half mile, 
the length of a quarter section. The 
houses were connected by telephone so 
that the two groups could communicate 
at any hour of the day or night. 

Aside from this pleasant social life 
with the nearer neighbors there is a 
great deal to take away any tendency to 
“lonesomeness” on the claim in various 
social organizations. In the community 
of Redig, Harding County, South Da- 
kota, a little church has been started, 
meeting at first in the shacks. As the in- 
terest grew a- neat and commodious 
building was put up. During the winter 
a series of socials, parties and literary 
and musical entertainments kept the 
community humming. In the same set- 
tlement a young people’s branch of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was organized, and held several orator- 
ical contests, receptions and other social 
affairs. Somerset parties were also very 
much the rage in this particular settle- 


ment, while at a neighboring “town” — 


(store and dance hall} the more gaily 
inclined found a chance to cultivate the 
“light fantastic.” 

It is not to be thought that the talents 
of the brilliant girl are wasted or buried 


in a napkin during her residence on the 
claim. Opportunities for social service 
are nowhere greater than in the claim 
country of the West. One does not need 
to live in Hull House or in a Frances 
Willard settlement in order to serve hu- 
manity. In a certain community called 
“Harmony Settlement” of western South 
Dakota some young women had come out 
amid the sighs and lamentations of 
friends that they were going “out West 
to that awful uncivilized claim country.” 
But the young women themselves viewed 
the situation in an entirely different 
light. In the midst of the most primitive 
pioneer. life—not without privation—a 
phrase often upon their lips was “We’ll 
make our civilization.” The west reed: 
forming as much as the city needs re- 
forming. There are children brought up 
on the ranges of South Dakota who do 
not know that they live in South Da- 
kota or the United States of America! 
Surely the Honyocker school teacher who 
rides sixteeri miles to and from her 
school each day may feel that she is do- 
ing a work as important as ever Mamie 
Rose did for Owen Kildare. 

What think ye? Is it harder to ride in 
a street car in New York City to a mis- 
sion in the slums to teach a Sunday 
School class of street gamins, or to walk 
seven miles in the burning sun, over cac- 
tus and sage brush and thru deep draws, 
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to take part in a temperance meeting in 
the West? 

We are personally acquainted with one 
young woman who supplied two pulpits 
on Sunday, driving several miles between 
appointments. A gifted elocutionist who 
had delighted audiences in many states 
invited “all children under ninety-nine 
years of age” to a “safe and sane 
Fourth” providing with a friend refresh- 
ment and entertainment. A _ trained 
nurse who commanded a large salary in 
the city kept what was almost in reality 
a free dispensary, so lavishly did she 
give from her medicine chest in time of 
sickness. As healing as the medicine was 
the outpouring of sympathy from her 
full heart for her fellow creatures. Many 
a mile has she walked in the heat or cold 
to minister to a suffering neighbor, and 
it is probable that many a life has been 
saved by her efficient aid. The Bible 
class teacher in the Sunday School at Re- 
dig had expected to become a foreign 
missionary. But she took a claim and 
became a home missionary, delighting us 
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Sunday after Sunday with her vivacious 
presentation of Jewish history. 

Our Musician studied in a Chicago 
conservatory and was offered a college 
position, but she too came west and took 
up land. She also took hold of the music 
in the little new church, directing the 
choir, training the children, and making 
the old reed instrument thunder and peal 
like a grand pipe organ. 

Instances might be multiplied of the 
ennobling work of our young women in 
the new West, and of their fine courage 
and determination. Surely they are to be 
congratulated upon the opportunity thus 
wisely seized upon—to become stable 
factors in the economic life of the nation 
—and upon their adaptability, energy 
and perseverance in triumphing over the 
trying conditions of pioneer life. But no 
Jess is our Uncle Samuel to be congratu- 
lated that his pioneer country has so 
large a representation of that class of 
true nobility and sterling worth, the 
“Lady Honyocker.” 


Harding, South Dakota. 


Soar Up 


By Battell Loomis 


When the moon rose tonight it cradled itself 
In the arms of a towering oak; 
And the twig-fingers clutched it and grappled it round 
Till it seemed that its fragile face broke 
In a myriad wrinkles, perhaps of despair 
That a net-work so cunning had caught it; 
Yet a way thru the branches was open above, 
And the hasty moon speedily sought it. 


Why metaphor pleases the heart of mankind 
(Or such as are poetry-lovers) 

I never have known, but the thought came to me, 
“This captive a wise tit-bit covers.” 

’Tis thus that the young man is often enmeshed 
In a difficult lace-work so nice 

His discouragement makes it a mesh of strong steel 
Which he cannot break thru in a trice. 


Young man, this is wisdom I learned from the moon: 
“Tho your pickets be never so high, 

There’s always a plenty of unfenced-in space 
Just going to waste in the sky.” 

’Twas thus the moon slipt from her tree-cage tonight, 
Eluding the gnarled fingers oaken; 

"Tis thus you are freed of chimerical woes. 
Soar up and be glad! I have. spoken. 


Torringford, Connecticut, 





Inter-Racial Amity in California 


Personal Observations on the Life of the Japanese in Los Angeles 


By Neeta Marquis 


[One would get the impression—if he relied upon certain newspapers of San Francisco and 
Tokyo—that California was the scene of an irrepressible conflict between invading hordes of 
treacherous and debased Mongols on the one side and on the other fire-eating Caucasians, inflamed 
by race-prejudice and regardless of international obligations. As a matter of fact we all know that 
Oriental and Occidental get along surprisingly well together in California in spite of the inevitable 
occasions for friction and the artificial stimulation of antagonism for political and economic rea- 
sons. The picture of life in Southern California given here by Miss Marquis confirms our own 
view that with the exercize of Christian love and mutual toleration of differences most of the diffi- 
culties arising from the mingling of races disappear entirely.—EprrTor. ] 


In spite of Mr. Kipling’s assertion to 
the effect that east is east and west is 
west, and never the twain shall meet; in 
spite also of the agencies at work for 
more or less selfish purposes to foster 
the aneient antagonism, to a close and 
interested observer the twain appear to 
be making fair headway toward com- 
mon ground in Los Angeles and other 
parts of Southern California at this 
present day. In the shopping district in 
Los Angeles recently, a Chinese woman 
sauntered along the street, drest in the 
“conventional black” trousers and shape- 
less upper garment of her kind, with 
patent leather pumps on her white- 
stockinged feet and a fetching pink 
ruching in the neck of her straight 
blouse. Her head was bare, her hair ar- 
ranged in American style, with many 
combs, and she led by the hand a little 
Chinese girl in American embroidered 
flounces. And the strangest feature of 
the occurrence was that scarcely any one 
gave her a second look. 

Of the 2800 Chinese in Los Angeles, 
the average person comes in contact only 
with those in restricted commercial call- 
ings; the vegetable vender and the 
laundryman at one end of the scale; at 
the other, the proprietors of the hand- 
some Chinese goods store belonging to 
the widely known Sing Fat Company. 

The Japanese, on the contrary, are to 
be met with at any turn and under all 
circumstances. The recent census gave 
20,000 Japanese to the eight counties of 
Southern California, of whom about 
6000 are in Los Angeles. Approximately 
300 are students in the colleges, art 
schools and high schools, while 500 or 
600 more are general students of the 
language. . 

It is a significant fact that the utmost 
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of courtesy and friendliness character- 
izes the spirit in these schools where the 
races commingle. One of the most popu- 
lar features of graduating week at the 
Los Angeles High School—so called to 
distinguish it from the Polytechnic and 
the Manual Arts—was a play presented 
by the Japanese boys scattered among 
the three high schools. The play itself 
was adapted by one of the students from 
an ancient Japanese drama, the rich cos- 
tumes and scenery were supplied by the 
Japanese merchants of the city, and the 
artistic and highly creditable perform- 
ance of the young actors met with gen- 
erous appreciation from the large audi- 
ence made up of American students and 
their families. 

This spirit of cordiality and compan- 
ionship extends to the Oriental girls as 
well. A student of Occidental College— 
of which John Willis Baer is president 
—said enthusiastically, relative to a 
Chinese girl student, “She’s so cute and 
pretty, and she’s awfully popular. The 
boys are just crazy about her, and she 
gets invited to everything!” 

In commercial life the Japanese figure 
as storekeepers, proprietors and employ- 
ees of fine hand laundries, and dyeing 
and cleaning establishments, bamboo 
furniture makers and dealers, tailors, 
shoemakers and workers at general 
service. 

There have been in times past a good- 
ly number of Japanese restaurants. The 
Japanese restaurant in this country is 
an exceedingly primitive place, lacking 
even the graces of the tablecloth, for 
which oilcloth is substituted. The Chi- 
nese restaurants are far superior in 
point of decorative effects and richness 
of fittings. But the Japanese are a race 
of entertainers and banqueters, “spend- 
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ers,” some say, who provide lavishly for 
the material pleasures, and many of 
their restaurants have had to close down 
because of losses entailed by the num- 
bers of dinners given in honor of promi- 
nent countrymen either entering or 
leaving the city. In consequence of this 
a large portion of the Japanese popula- 
tion is being fed by Chinese restaura- 
teurs. However, the Japanese portable 
lunch counter, at which the Oriental 
noodle appears to be the chief article of 
diet, is still a feature of various parts 
of the city. 

In the fashionable shopping district 
of Los Angeles there is one large Japan- 
ese goods store to each block. These 
stores, well equipt and in some instances 
really beautiful, have taken the place of 
shoddy little shops which sprang up 
like mushrooms three and four years 
ago to cater to the holiday and tourist 
trade. They now carry a high class of 
goods along with the cheaper. And they 
are not above Occidental advertising 
methods, making special sales and at 
times blazoning in red letters across the 
windows: “Selling Below Cost. All 
Goods at Sacrifice!”—tactics to which 
the dignified Chinese never resort. 

When the Japanese small scale mer- 
chants first went into business, some 
comment was excited by the fact that 
they were employing American girls to 
serve their customers, and that as their 
business expanded these women re- 
mained in their employ. Confessing 
frankly that I shared the prejudice 
against this on general race principles 
—an attitude due in part to an inher- 
itance of Kentucky tradition—I took 
opportunity when shopping to talk with 
these clerks. Greatly to my surprise, the 
opinion, voiced heartily and without ex- 
ception in response to inquiries made at 
half a dozen different places, was that 
the Japanese were “lovely to work for,” 
“so considerate,” “not hard on one like 
department store floorwalkers.” 

One woman said naively: “I look at it 
this way—they sort of seem to know 
their place. We are foreigners to them 
as they are to us, so it’s give and take. 
In the evenings when no rush is on they 
often go out and buy several dozen 
bananas or small cakes or apples, and 
take them hack and open them up and 
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tell us to help ourselves. Now, you know 
they wouldn’t do such a thing in many 
other stores.” 

Another said: “I never worked out be- 
fore. | have my own home and my hus- 
band works. But I was alone all day and 
lonesome, so I took this up as an experi- 
ment. The work is light and pleasant, 
but my husband wants me to stop after 
the holidays.” 

A particularly refined and intelligent 
appearing girl, pale and fair, who had 
broken down at office work in San Fran- 
cisco and come to Los Angeles for her 
health, said she had shared the common 
prejudice against the Japanese, but 
needing to earn money and trying the 
holiday trade, had been agreeably sur- 
prized—that her employers had been 
“perfectly lovely” to her. Another we'l 
mannered, attractive and quite young 
girl said, “They’re so kind and pleasant 
—not a bit snippy.” 

While this friendly atmosphere ob- 
tained in all the stores, there was still a 
strong tendency on the part of the 
clerks to speak patronizingly of their 
employers. With many there was a dis- 
position to joke with the young men, 
who seemed more like boys because of 
their small stature, and to indulge in a 
gentle form of teasing during the inter- 
vals of leisure. 

The same attitude, friendly, altho 
more dignified, prevailed in the Chinese 
store I visited, which has since gone out 
of business. A middle-aged woman there 
said she had been in Chinese employ for 
several years, and could not ask for 
better treatment than she had always 
received. The Sing Fat store employs a 
large number of girls, all American, 
equal in apparent intelligence as well as 
attractiveness to the clerks in the best 
department stores. 

These surprizing statements and con- 
ditions piqued my interest and chal- 
lenged my honesty of judgment as well, 
so that I sought opportunity for further 
investigation of the situation; which 
investigation has led me into a much 
more intelligent acquaintance with our 
Oriental immigrants. 

An attitude of patronage, either con- 
scious or unconscious. I find to be char- 
acteristic of all but the most broad and 
experienced Americans in their inter- 
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course with the Orientals, irrespective 
of the social status of the latter. Patron- 
age being a by-product of class preju- 
dice, and prejudice of most sorts spring- 
ing from an ignorance, or partial igno- 
rance, of the subject of prejudice, the 
inference is not altogether flattering. 

Many signs which indicate a breaking 
down of these old bitter and unreason- 
ing prejudices of race are to be found 
in the Christian churches. Of the 45 
Koreans in Los Angeles, the 29 Chris- 
tians are all members of one of the 
American churches, the Central Presby- 
terian. In passing, it is a noteworthy 
fact that of the 350 Koreans in Southern 
California, 250 are Christian. 

Between two and three years ago, 
when the native pastor of the Japanese 
Presbyterian Church, Joseph K. Ina- 
zawa, a scholarly and interesting man of 
highly pleasing personality, was married 
to an American lady, a reception was 
tendered the couple at the home of one 
of the prominent American ministers, 
and the American and Japanese friends 
of the two mingled as guests. The alli- 
ance caused considerable comment at the 
time, the general sentiment of the 
American public not ‘personally ac- 
quainted with the principals being, of 
course, opposed to the union. Mrs. Ina- 
zawa, then Miss Kate Goodman, a Chris- 
tian woman of independent character, 
experienced in teaching and normal 
school work, formerly a student at the 
University of Chicago, had for nine 
years worked among and studied the 
Japanese in New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. As a concession to public opin- 
ion, she published a statement defining 
her attitude on the matter of her mar- 
riage. The statement, which in_ its 
entirety was a clear, finished, logical 
and sane production, contained these 
words: 

This marriage may be regarded by some 
as a piece of emotionalism unsupported by 
judgment. That is very far from the truth. 
I have given this subject the most continu- 
ous, concentrated, serious and _ honest 
thought of my life. I have considered the 
subject from the viewpoint of biology, an- 
thropology, psychology and theology; I 
have argued inductively and deductively; I 
have asked the advice of friends and have 
read all I could find written on the subject. 
And my mature conviction is that this 


marriage is both abstractly right and con- 
cretely wise. 
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Being introduced to Mrs. Inazawa by 
a mutual friend, I found her a thoroly 
normal American woman of the broadly 
intellectual type, possest of a delightful 
sense of humor, and more than willing 
to answer the questions I was eager to 
ask her. Of her own marriage, she said 
unhesitatingly that she would be glad 
for the American public to know that 
over two years of life as the wife of a 
Japanese Christian gentleman had in no 
particular altered the personal attitude 
toward inter-racial marriage which she 
stated at the time of her union with Mr. 
Inazawa. 

This forms a striking contrast to the 
lurid pictures usually drawn by a sensa- 
tional press illustrative of the results of 
inter-race relationships of so intimate a 
character. Some of the marriages do, of 
course, result in wretchedness; others, 
however, aside from the one already 
cited, to my personal knowledge have 
quite another sequel. But it is only in 
marriages such as that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Inazawa, where husband and wife are 
one in ideals, aims and spiritual outlook, 
that a permanency of happiness can be 
expected. Any union, to be permanent, 
must be primarily spiritual; whereas if 
the trend of thought and ideals be 
diverse, racial difference only widens 
the fundamental spiritual breach and 
multiplies by two the probability of 
ultimate misery. 

The most important factor in the 
social life of the Japanese of the highest 
classes in Los Angeles is the Japanese 
Fraternity, an organization whose mem- 
bership at present numbers some one 
hundred Japanese and fifty Americans, 
and whose constitutional purpose is the 
promotion of social and international 
friendship, and a spirit of appreciation 
and understanding between the races. 

This society forms the only medium 
for purely social intercourse between: the 
two races in California. The American 
members include ministers, university 
men ahd women, teachers and college 
professors. Some of the prominent per- 
sons of both races connected with it are 
Prof. James Main Dixon, predecessor of 
Lafeadio Hearn in the University of 
Tokyo; Gen. E. C. Bellows, former 
consul-general at one of the Japanese 
ports; the Japanese consul-general at 
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San Francisco, who has twice been to 
Los Angeles to attend formal functions 
of the order; and the Rev. H. H. Guy, 
Ph. D., for fifteen years a resident of 
Japan and now connected with the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Berkeley. 

The fraternity meets four or more 
times a year around the banquet board, 
the dinner being followed by lectures, 
addresses or informal discussions, and 
social conversation. Dr. Nitobi, the 
Japanese Peace Representative, was the 
guest of honor at a recent banquet. An- 
other recent guest was Mr. K. S. Inui, 
general secretary of the Japanese Asso- 
ciation of America, who enjoys the 
further distinction of being vice-presi- 
dent of an American peace society and 
an accredited lecturer for the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau. 

In conversation, Mr. Inui, who seems 
quite the typical alert young college 
man, mentioned the fact that he found 
Los Angeles people far less antagonistic 
to the Japanese than San Franciscans. 
When I asked how he accounted for the 
differenee, he ingenuously replied that 
Angelefios were mostly natives of other 
portions of the United States. 

Being a native Southern Californian 
myself, this amused me. Yet it is not 
hard to get Mr. Inui’s point of view on 
the matter. The Anti-Asiatic League, 
which urged with special vigor the 
passage of the land bill discriminating 
against Japanese as landholders, had its 
origin in Northern California, where the 
largest proportion of native born Cali- 
fornians live. It is the product of old 
labor problems and older race prejudice, 
and sustains its position upon argu- 
ments twenty years old which in the 
light of progress are obsolete and in- 
effective. The differencé in standards of 
living, upon which they place great em- 
phasis, receives some color from the fact 
that a large portion of the Japanese 
settled in and around Sacramento, the 
seat of bitterest opposition, is distinctly 
lower in class than those Japanese in 
other portions of the state, but many of 
the further contentions of the league 
are regrettably unintelligent.. 

An interesting sign of progress and 
good will in Los Angeles is the very 
recent action of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in extending the 
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privilege of membership to the Japanese 
women of Los Angeles, on the occasion 
of a reception given for the Japanese 
ladies in the Association building. A 
movement is on foot also to establish a 
Japanese branch Y. W. C. A. for the non- 
English-speaking members, and a day 
nursery, both of which will be located 
in the Japanese quarter. This privilege 
of membership was formerly enjoyed in 
San Francisco and other northern cities, 
but was withdrawn some years ago. 

There are seven missions to the Jap- 
anese in Los Angeles, with 400 or more 
Japanese affiliating with them. Of these 
the Methodist is largest, and the Presby- 
terian perhaps the most active and fruit- 
ful. 

The Japanese colony is centering in 
the general locality of the old Chinese 
colony, in the neighborhood of First and 
San Pedro streets, altho “Hotel Fuji,” 
an old frame apartment house now occu- 
pied exclusively by Japanese, is within 
a block of Central Park. Of missions to 
the Chinese there are some seven or 
eight. Evening classes in English are 
conducted at all these places, and reli- 
gious instruction given in most. 

The Japanese are seeking to establish 
the religion of the home land in this 
new country, and have organized a 
Buddhist mission which has copied a 
number of Christian methods. The Bud- 
dhist Association numbers about 600 
members—many merely nominal—who 
have built a temple at a cost of $23,000, 
and who maintain a resident priest. The 
teachings given forth here are ethical in 
name—“the religion .of benevolence”’— 
but are of no vital moral force. 

The temple, an American-looking 
building with a few Buddhistic archi- 
tectural flourishes, shares its 90 by 120 
feet lot with a smaller building for jiu 
jitsu and other gymnasium purposes. 
The gymnasium equipment is especially 
fine and is one reason for the large 
membership. The first floor of the tem- 
ple contains classrooms, dining room 
and living apartments. An office, recep- 
tion and reading rooms and _ living 
rooms for the priest occupy the second 
floor, while the third is taken up by the 
auditorium and two small robing rooms. 
The auditorium, which is used for lec- 
tures, funerals and the like, contains 
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pews, reading desk, ancestral tablets and 
an exquisitely carved altar. The sur- 
rounding grounds are beautifully plant- 
ed to trees and flowers. 

The Japanese are sending for their 
families and planning for permanent 
homes here. They are already having to 
establish schools among themselves for 
the teaching of the native tongue to the 
children born in this country, so thoroly 
Americanized do the youngsters already 
threaten to become. This effort to pre- 
serve the Japanese speech is, however, 
decried by many of the leaders, who 
claim that it will be used as evidence 
against the Japanese in connection with 
their alleged inadaptability to American 
ways. 

I have said little of the Chinese and 
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Koreans in this article because my per- 
sonal experience with them has been of 
a more casual nature. But knowing that 
others all over Southern California are 
having similar experiences in both the 
business and the social world—very 
especially among the agricultural classes 
owning and working the great celery 
fields of Orange County, where the en- 
tire countryside accepted the invitation 
of the Japanese to join them in their 
celebration of the Emperor’s last birth- 
day—I am convinced that a feeling of 
better understanding is graciously win- 
ning its way in the land where the 
dragon and the eagle are destined, if 
not quite to “lie down together,” at least 
to eat together in peace. 

Los Angeles, California. 


Actors by Proxy 


Artists and Managers Alike Are Flocking to Share in the Big Profits of 
the Record and Film 


By Robert Grau 


Three years ago, about the time when 
moving pictures and the phonograph first 
began to enrich players and singers of 
the speaking and operatic stage, Thomas 
Alva Edison uttered the prophecy that 
the day was not far off when the work- 
ingman would lay down his dime at the 
box office of the modern theater of 
science and witness a reproduction of 
grand operas, plays and spectacles for 
which the world’s greatest singers and 
players would be utilized only for the 
original films and phonographic records. 

At that time Edison, who had given to 
the world two revolutionary inventions 
in the field of public entertainment, did 
not undertake to assume that he would 
himself achieve the successful synchron- 
ization of the phonograph and the mov- 
ing picture. As a matter of fact, it had 
already been possible to hear the entire 
operetta, “The Chimes of Normandy,” 
acted and sung thru scientific simu- 
lation of sound and action. The achieve- 
ment was by no means perfect, tho 
only a pessimist, after witnessing the 


spectacle, would doubt the ultimate suc- 
cess of the effort to preserve for future 
generations not only the pantomime of 
the famous players, but their vocal ex- 
pression as well. What had been accom- 
plished three years ago indicated that 
Mr. Edison’s prophecy would be ful- 
filled; entertainment that has heretofore 
been possible only at a prohibitive cost 
will be provided for the masses, and the 
amazing spectacle of seeing deceased 
players act and hearing them speak 
their lines will be revealed to the forth- 
coming generations. 

The reader will best comprehend 
what this really means by asking him- 
self what he would give to see Booth as 
Hamlet, Charlotte Cushman as Meg 
Merillies, Forrest as Richard III, or Ed- 
mund Kean as Othello. 

Fancy entering the modern scientific 
playhouse to hear Jenny Lind, Mario, 
Grisi, Piccolomini, Wachtel, Parepa Rosa 
and Adelina Patti in ker prime! Yet we 
know already that the generations to 
come can see the divine Sarah as Ca- 
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mille, Adrienne Lecouvreur, La Tosca 
and Queen Elizabeth, Réjane and Jane 
Hading in the plays that gave them 
their fame, Mounet-Sully as Cedipus Rex, 
and lastly the Societaires of the exclu- 
sive Comédie Francaise, who have just 
consented to appear before the camera 
that the artistry of the house of Mol- 
iére may be perpetuated on the screen. 

And now that the stars of grand opera 
earn quite as much thru their phono- 
graph records as on the stages of our 
opera houses, and when such eminent 
figures of the speaking stage as Mrs. 
Fiske, Viola Allen, Ethel Barrymore, 
James K. Hackett and James O’Neill have 
capitulated to the importunities of the 
camera man, now comes the demonstra- 
tion of the Edison device, called the 
Kinetophone, which has realized the wiz- 
ard’s hopes and aims. Still more signifi- 
cant, a group of amusement magnates 
who control about one hundred high 
grade vaudeville houses entered into an 
agreement after witnessing the trial 
demonstration at the Orange laboratory, 
by which they will in future provide a 
generous portion of their programs thru 
the Kinetophone, instead of continuing 
to mete out to the players and singers in 
the flesh salaries which, they claim, are 
destined to land the managerial faction 
in the bankruptcy courts. 

From this one contract alone, it is 
stated, the royalties accruing to the 
leasing company, which controls the ex- 
hibition rights to the Kinetophone, will 
amount to $500,000 a year. As this 
group of managers is given no exclusive 
privileges, and as there are a dozen such 
syndicates, some idea may be formed of 
the scope and possibilities of this latest 
development in scientific public enter- 
taining. Moreover, it will be recalled 
that at the outset the phonograph was 
a mere toy compared with what it is to- 
day, while the motion picure was used as 
a “chaser” in the vaudeville theaters of 
but a few years ago. 

Today Caruso could retire from the 
operatic stage, safe in the knowledge 
that his income from the phonograph 
will be forthcoming as long as he lives. 
with every indication that the total will 
increase rather than decrease. Madame 
Luisa Tetrazzini must surely congratu- 
late herself that the phonograph com- 


pany refused her offer five years ago to 
sing her entire repertoire at their studio 
for $1000 cash. Luisa was as great an 
artiste then as now, but had not yet been 
hailed by a metropolitan public as La 
Diva! 

That same phonograph company, three 
years later, approached the diva, but they 
had to pay a bonus of $50,000 for her 
consent, while her annual royalties are 
said to reach between $50,000 and 
$60,000, which is interesting here merely 
to indicate what happens when science 
and progress run rampant. 

It was much the same with the mov- 
ing picture. As recently as three years 
ago, not a single prominent player from 
the speaking stage was willing to make 
the excursions into the film studio, yet 
a few weeks ago the writer recognized 
on the screen in one photoplay four ladies 
and gentlemen who were last season 
prominent in Charles Frohman’s Broad- 
way productions, and it is an actual fact 
that on the Vitagraph Company’s roster 


‘are today one hundred and twenty reput- 


able players. By no means are these com- 
posed of the rank and file of the profes- 
sion. Six at least have been stars, and 
it is extremely doubtful if one of the 
number would care to make a change. 
Yet this same Vitagraph Company, six 
years ago, had a stock company number- 
ing but six persons—and this included 
the three proprietors, who appeared on 
the screen regularly. The company now 
is capitalized at a million, and distrib- 
uted $25,000 to its employees last Christ- 
mas. , 

Assuming that progress will be any- 
thing like as great with the Kinetophone 
as with its inventor’s previous devices, 
the problem that confronts theatrical 
managers and producers who cater to the 
public’s entertainment along the older 
lines is indeed a serious one. As matters 
stand now, the number of such managers 
and producers is at its smallest in thirty 
years. Like the players, the men who 
were wont to decry the vogue of the 
camera man have at last recognized the 
modern trend and are now affiliating 
themselves with the film industry at 
every turn. 

Daniel Frohman, often referred to as 
the dean of the theatrical managers, 
whose career has been noted for lofty 
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ideals in business and artistic procedure, 
is now almost wholly committed to the 
production of photoplays. It was he who 
induced Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. Fiske, 
Ethel Barrymore and others to embrace 
the silent drama! 

John Cort, who owns or controls more 
than two hundred playhouses west of 
Chicago, and who is gradually making 
his impress in the East, is another con- 
vert to the theater of science. Mr. Cort 
is the head of a corporation capitalized 
at $2,000,000, which controls the exhibi- 
tion rights for the Kitsee Talking and 
Singing Pictures, and this invention, like 
the Edison Kinetophone, is something 
more than a mere synchronization of the 
moving picture camera and the phono- 
graph. And now not only the theatrical 
syndicate, but also Liebler & Co., until 
now the most prolific of play producers, 
have become affiliated on a large scale 
with the film industry. 

In the Edison productions, the vocal 
expression appears to emanate from the 
lips of the performers. The illusion 
is accomplisht thru electro-magnetic 
means. The horn of the phonograph is 
invisible, being placed back of the screen, 
while the projecting device is placed in 
a booth in the back of the auditorium. 

In taking the pictures, the sensitive 
film and the phonographic record are 
made simultaneously, and the operator is 
never in doubt as to results, because the 
length of the films always corresponds 
to the fraction of a second with the 
phonograph record. 

Does Mr. Edison’s prophecy mean the 
ultimate passing of the player in the 
flesh, except those who play in the film 
studio? 

There are in New York City today 
100 theaters, seating from 500 to 3000 
persons, that were not in existence four 
vears ago. These establishments are 
called “neighborhood” theaters. Of this 
number one-fifth are owned or controlled 
by Marcus Loew, who six years ago was 
maintaining a penny arcade in Harlem. 
Today he is a multi-millionaire. In the 
last two years he has erected four pala- 
tial theaters, with enormous seating ca- 
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pacity, in the congested districts of the 
greater city. Each of these establish- 
ments cost about a million dollars, yet in 
none of them is there a seat which costs 
more than 25 cents! 

A few years ago there were five “le- 
gitimate” playhouses on Fourteenth 
street. Today there are none; all have 
been taken by the camera man, except 
the Academy of Music, and even this 
erstwhile home of grand opera is leased 
by William Fox at an annual rental of 
$100,000, for no other reason than to 
prevent any competitor from utilizing it 
as a moving picture theater, in opposi- 
tion to the several gold-laden establish- 
ments operated by Mr. Fox on the same 
street. 

Mr. Fox, like Mr. Loew, six years ago, 
was wholly unknown in the amusement 
world, and he, too, began his career by 
opening a small five-cent theater. Today 
Mr. Fox conducts nearly a score of 
theaters, nearly all formerly devoted to 
the legitimate drama, and again, like Mr. 
Loew, he is erecting each year two or 
three costly and spacious auditoriums in 
closely peopled sections of greater New 
York. One of these recently inaugurated 
cost, it is said, nearly $2,000,000! 

Verily, millions of new theatergoers 
have been created through the lure of 
the cheap admission prices, most of 
whom have never been inside of a regu- 
lar theater, where the real actors hold 
sway. Yet this public is being educated 
all the time, and there are those who be- 
lieve that the salvation of the speaking 
stage will be achieved when a large por- 
tion of these millions become tired of 
scientific simulation of real plays and 
players and are enticed into the high- 
priced playhouse, where it is hoped’ the 
superiority of the performance on the 
real stage will tend to hold them fast 
thenceforth! 

But evidently such experienced entre- 
preneurs as Daniel Frohman and John 
Cort and many of their colleagues are 
of the opinion that Mr. Edison’s prophecv 
as to the survival of the theater of 
science is based on fact and present 
achievement. 

Mt. Vernon, New York. 

















Men We Are Watching 


By a Washington Journalist 


Senator A. O. Bacon 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Our foreign relations, here and there, 
are causing more or less uneasiness and 


anxious eyes are watching those whose 


hands are on the steering gear. 

Senator Bacon is 
the new chairman 
of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign 
Relations, but he is 
not new to the 
committee. He has 
been the ranking 
Democratic mem- 
ber ever since Sen- 
ator Morgan died; 
and while he and 
ex-Senator Cullom, 
the former chair- 
man, have not al- 
ways agreed, they 
shared equally the 
confidence and re- 
spect of the people, 
regardless of poli- 
tics. No one can 
know Senator Ba- 
con and believe for 
a moment that a 
truer man, a more 
earnest and sin- 
cere advocate of 
what he believes to 
be right, ever wore 
the toga. We may 
differ with the Senator, but we cannot 
help respecting and admiring him. 

He is a veteran among veterans. He 
has been a Senator for twenty years, 
and there is no one who carries the dis- 
‘tinguished honor with more appropriate 
dignity. As a parliamentarian and con- 
stitutional lawyer he has few equals in 
the Senate. When he knows that he is 
right, an earthquake would not shake 
his convictions; and when he has con- 
victions he has also the courage to stand 
for them with consummate skill, but al- 
ways with perfect Southern courtesy. 





SENATOR BACON OF GEORGIA 


Senator Bacon is a large, powerful, 
vigorous man of—fifty, you’d say, if you 
are a good judge. In reality he was born 
in Georgia in 1839; but he seems to 
have forgotten about that. He has 
bright, clear, laughing eyes, set in a pe- 
culiarly strong face, emphasized by an 
utter lack of hair over the top of his head 
and a counterbalan- 
cing abundance on 
his upper lip. He 
has an attractive 
Southern voice, 
which rarely rises 
to any vehemence, 
even on the floor of 
the Senate. Indeed 
he has such a gen- 
tle way of coming 
at things that half 
the time his oppo- 
nents in debate do 
not realize that he 
is aiming at any- 
thing in particular 
till they suddenly 
find themselves 
confronted with 
the fact that he 
has twisted them 
completely about 
into denying. their 
own views and con- 
firming his. It is 
always so pleasant- 
ly and courteously 
done that there has 
come to be a mean- 
ingful expression among Senators, “He 
had you Baconed.” 

Senator Bacon graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and the university 
law school and later received from his 
Alma Mater an “LL. D.” He fought with 
the Confederate army thru the entire 
war, then went back to Macon to prac- 
tise law. He was a member of the Geor- 
gia House of Representatives for four- 
teen years—for eight of those years he 
was Speaker. He came to the United 
States Senate in 1894. He has stood 
high among the leaders of his party for 
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years and his honest conservatism is in- 
valuable to party -and nation today, 
when radicalism is running mad. He 
stands firmly against extremes in either 
direction, and notwithstanding the most 
unexpected and unworthy bolt in the cau- 
cus, which deprived him of an honor 
which was justly his due—selection as 
president pro tem. of the Senate—Mr. 
Bacon is indisputably the man of the 
Democratic party to be reckoned with 
if the ways of legislation deviate from 
the right, the rules or parliamentary 
_ ethics. 


Henry Delaware Flood 


CHAIRMAN, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

One hears more of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate than of 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, because to the Senate committee 
are consigned the treaties prepared by 
the President and the State Department, 
before being presented to the Senate for 
ratification. The House has nothing to 
do with treaties unless they require ap- 
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propriations. But the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has many matters of 
foreign relation to consider; and under 
a new Administration, with new motives 
and policies, with Mexico and other 
southern republics, Japan, and some 
mightier nations breaking the calm, the 
complexion of the House committee has 
also become of special interest. 
Fortunately Mr. Flood is not a fiery 
advocate of war on every provocation. 


‘He is far from it. He is a man of firm 


convictions and rather strong opinions, 
but they are all for peace if possible. 
At present he is deeply interested in a 
plan for providing homes for American 
diplomats abroad. Mr. Henry has already 
introduced one bill to that effect. Mr. 
Flood has another proposition under 
consideration, and those who believe that 
our foreign ambassadors should be 
housed in keeping with their dignity, 
without demanding such inroads upon 
personal means that only rich men can 
accept the positions, are particularly 
glad that the cause has a strenuous ad- 
vocate in Mr. Flood. 

He does not confine his attention to 
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foreign matters, by any means, but is 
active and effective in many measures 
on the floor as well as in committee. He 
has been a progressive fighter all his life. 
Born in Appomattox, Va., forty-eight 
years ago, graduated at Washington 
and Lee University, a lawyer, attorney 


for the Commonwealth of Appomattox. 


County, he served in both branches of 
the Virginia General Assembly before 
coming to Congress, and was one of the 
leading members of the constitutional 
convention. He has been in Congress 
thirteen years, making more friends 
than enemies, which speaks well for his 
personality as well as his statecraft. He 
is an exceptionally pleasant man to meet, 
demanding at once your confidence, re- 
spect and good-will; you feel convinced, 
at first sight, that what he undertakes 
he is very likely to put thru—with a 
smile rather than a frown. 


Wallace Bassford 


SECRETARY TO THE SPEAKER. 

Unquestionably among the busiest— 
and there are those who add “among the 
most effective’—men at the House end 
of the Capitol, is one whose light shines 
under a bushel—and the bushel is the 
title “Secretary to the Speaker.” Wallace 
Bassford holds that office—and fills it. 

Speaker Clark is an excellent judge of 
men—and distinctly loyal to a man when- 
ever he finds one worthy of it. He 
brought Bassford with him from Mis- 
souri when he first came to Congress 
nineteen years ago, and Bassford has 
been his secretary ever since. And to be 
secretary to the Speaker is but little less 
difficult and delicate a task than to be a 
successful secretary to the President. It 
means power and influence, but it means 
this as the result of keen insight, quick 
wit, shrewd diplomacy, unlimited in- 
formation, unending courtesy, and above 
all untiring patience. 

Bassford possesses all of these quali- 
ties: He is cordial without stint. He is 
every one’s friend as long as friendship 
is possible—and it is better to let it be 
possible. He is not a large man, rather 
slight, with quick, dark eyes, in a face 
that would rather express good-will than 
anything else; but in a quiet, unassum- 
ing way he governs his large office open- 
ing out of the Speaker’s room so sys- 
tematically that there is never confusion 
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or uncertainty, even thru the intense ex- 
citement of a Presidential campaign 
when the Speaker is the leading candi- 
date with Bassford right on the firing 
line. He is forty years old, the acme of 
energy, but so quiet about it that one 
hardly realizes that anything is doing 
till it is done. He never appears to be 
busy, but hundreds have learned that if 
they want anything done it is a good 
plan to get Bassford to do it. He sits at a 
colossal desk in the center of the office, 
near the door to the Speaker’s private 
room and directly before the main en- 
trance, ready for visitors or calls from 
the Speaker, while he turns off public 
business with a deliberation, accuracy 
and rapidity which astonishes one who 
and rapidity which astonish one. 

He began life in the newspaper field, 
out in Missouri, and was naturally caught 
up in the whirl of politics which dropt 
him in Washington; but it could not rob 
him of his love of Nature. He can tell 
you the name and nature of every tree 
in the Capitol grounds, and, in spite of 
business, he has explored every pictur- 
esque nook and corner about Washington. 








Thru the Dismal Swamp 


By Beatrice W. Griswold 


If you leave Norfolk by way of Deep 
Creek, and steam southward in time 
to “lock” in the Dismal Swamp Canal 
at dawn, you have a fair chance to make 
the thirty-mile stretch thru before sun- 
down. The negro watchman, a mere spec- 
ter coming out of the shadow of his 
cabin, opens the gates of the lock, and 
lights the way with the gleam of his lan- 
tern. He grumbles about “folks startin’ 
out in de middle ob de night,” but con- 
descends to guide the boat until a sudden 
rush of water carries it out on the canal. 

A casual glance thru the rising mist 
at the first mile or two of shore line dis- 
closes a succession of flat meadows over- 
grown with coarse grass and stubble. 
The marshy land is apparently broken up 
into loose moist strips like freshly 
plowed furrows of upturned earth with 
streaks of boggy water between them, 
the fields bordered by a fringe of slender 
poplars bare of foliage—the last surviv- 
ors of inundated forests. Only occasion- 
ally is there the glint of little streams 
flowing northward thru the marsh, in 
and out of the clumps of dead trees 
which make a dull background. This is 
the only variation in the landscape. 
Without it there would be no color, no 
motion, no life, only an endless monotony 
of waste. 

As the boat sweeps on, the marshes 
seem to merge into plantations, which 
spring suddenly into view around a sharp 
bend of the canal. There is scarcely a 
perceptible ending of the boggy mead- 
ows; the farmlands have apparently 
crept inch by inch over the edge of the 
marsh, encroaching on the last particle 
of drained soil. One floats on between 
thousands of acres of gardens where once 
there were sodden quagmires. And there 
is no suggestion in these calm, South 
Virginia fields, dotted here and there 
with the figures of negro women bend- 
ing over their work in the early morning 
sunlight, of the pestilential waters that 
once overflowed them, or of the impene- 
trable wilderness that was a barrier to 
the tillage of the ground. 
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Only after these fields have been left 
behind is there a hint of what must have 
been done to reclaim them. One gets some 
notion of the enormous difficulties when 
the cypress and juniper forest looms up 
thickly ahead, and the warm air becomes 
heavy with the odor of sunless vegeta- 
tion. The trees of juniper berries, the 
moss-hung pines, the shadowy recesses 
where the light never penetrates, the 
boggy ground that oozes with stagnant 
water—all are indications of a death- 
abiding swamp. 

It is along the west bank of the canal 
that the forest lies. The waterway has 
cut the great swamp directly thru the 
center. On the east bank are the bound- 
less farmlands, directly opposite there is 
the forest—centuries old. Some of the 
trees are inundated by a foot of clear, 
reddish water, and seem to spring out of 
the muddy bed of a vast river plain. Oc- 
casionally there is a clearing. Close by 
the canal’s edge the trees have been 
thinned out, by shingle-cutters and fire. 

But at the end of a mile the forest has 
lapsed into a hopeless tangle. The trees 
have been left to grow at will; their 
arching roots and.low, gnarled branches 
twine and intertwine; every possible 
aperture is choked with weeds, festoons 
of creepers and trailing plants. Here one 
begins to feel the pressure of the silence 
and a mysterious dread of the unseen. 
It is as though some unhappy memory 
of the early South lingered in inner re- 
cesses of the forest; perhaps it is the 
spirit of the settler who lived in constant 
fear of the swamp’s hidden terrors, or 
that of the deserting slave who fought 
his way thru the darkness, or of the 
wanderer who fell a victim to the quick- 
sands. The turn of a stone causes a start, 
and at the snap of a branch one turns 
quickly as if expecting to see a human 
being; there is almost a feeling of suffo- 
cation. Overhead the lofty trees form a 
roof of foliage, shutting out even the 
light, and by the dense shade give a sug- 
gestion of a green, lusterless atmosphere, 
heavy and dank. 























THE DISMAL SWAMP 


If it were not for the profusion of 
flowers the effect might almost be de- 
scribed as wholly dark. But the presence 
of countless blossoms trailing to the 
ground and decking the trees dispels 
the gloom somewhat and lights up the 
interior as by myriads of lamps. There 
are masses of white and lavender orchids 
growing around the stumps of dead 
trees, taking their life from the decom- 
posing wood. Vines of white, starry flow- 
ers hang in garlands from the branches, 
and clusters of orange blossoms burst 
out like a flame from the deepest shad- 
ows. The flowers are in bloom practically 
the whole year. 

A combination of moss and fungus 
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covers the lower half of many of the 
trees, spreading out sometimes to the 
very tips of the branches. Ferns and 
reeds line the banks of the countless 
pools, only faintly discernible amid the 
boughs drooping low with thick curtains 
of Spanish moss. Their stagnant waters 
have probably been formed by springs 
gushing from the very center of the 
earth; in their depths live the swamp 
reptiles. 

All over the boggy ground rise the 
“Cypress knees.” These are horn-shaped 
stakes, bare of foliage, off-shoots from 
the parent tree, their function being to 
bear the air to the submerged roots of 
the cypress. Here and there against 





A CLEARING ALONG THE SOUTHERN EDGE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP 


Something has been done toward reclaiming the Swamp, and one farm of 800 acres is under cultivation. 
But stretches like this, while neither cultivated nor covered with jungles, are inexpressibly forlorn. 
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LAKE DRUMMOND IS A DAZZLING SIGHT 


This is the only large body of clear water in the Swamp. Here Tom Moore wrote the lines called A 
Ballad: The Lake of the Dismal Swamp. 


these “knees” masses of decayed vege- 
tation are banked, making numberless 
little islands of dead leaves and decaying 
moss. On one, hundreds of tortoises bask 
in the glow of a single burst of sunlight 
which has penetrated the forest. Nearby, 


perhaps, a young moccasin snake looks © 


out threateningly from the hollow of a 
dead tree, a fascinating creature, with 
a glossy skin like burnished copper. 
The entire swamp, in fact, teems with 
animal life. At every turn there is a 
different species—in the water, wrig- 
gling away under the leaves on the bank, 
peering down from the branches, dart- 
ing in and out of the shadows. There is 
an unusual variety of bull-frog, a huge 
creature some fourteen inches in girth 
and weighing several pounds, with an 
enormous head and brilliant black eyes. 
Countless grasshopper frogs, measuring 
only a little over an inch, crouch on the 
dead leaves or float about on the reeds, 
piping a weird note which makes them 
easy prey. A greenish-yellow lizard— 
with a long tail—makes its home in the 
hollows of the dead trees which have 
toppled over into the water. The great 
curtains of moss are literally swarming 
with beetles, moths and poisonous spid- 
ers, upon which the swamp birds feed. 
Storks, herons, water turkeys, swans, 


cranes and geese nest in the tops of the 
cypresses. 

It is difficult to realize that into a wil- 
derness such as this fled the deserting 
slave of sixty years ago; and surely the 
fugitive stumbling blindly thru the path- 
less forest in search of freedom. could 
hardly have selected a more suitable 
place for his wild adventure. Sometimes 
the runaway would escape from the 
fastness of the marsh to a free state; 
more often he would be apprehended by 
« professional slave-catcher and brought 
back to his legal owner. 

There is little evidence that the swamp 
has changed materially in the past half- 
century. Every part seems equally wild 
for a stretch of several miles, until the 
first signs of life appear on approaching 
the hamlet of Wallaceton. Here is a 
great farm of 800 acres, owned by Cap- 
tain Wallace, who ships his vegetables 
and fruits along the canal to Norfolk and 
the northern markets. There are vast 
fields of vegetables stretching for miles 
along the branch canal leading to Lake 
Drummond. 

The approach to the lake is thru a 
thick forest. Before the boat is quite 
half over the course, the plantations end 
and the unreclaimed marsh begins. Lake 
Drummond is a dazzling sight after the 
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trip thru the somberly lighted canal. It 
was here that the poet, Tom Moore, 
penned his famous lines: 


They made her a grave too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true. 

They were written of one who “had 
gone to de Lake ob de Dismal Swamp 
an’ drown herself, an’ her spirit can be 
seen ebery night by de light ob de fire- 
fly,” according to the poet’s negro boat- 
man, whose narrative had come to one 
of our party. 

Lake Drummond is a shallow sheet of 
water, with a setting of velvety-green 
shore, almost lost in the droop of the 
reeds and a background of dense wood- 
land of poplars and the fragrant junip- 
ers. Where its bed is visible it is cov- 
ered with a peculiar green moss which 
glows in the abundant sunshine like my- 
riads of opals. Near the eastern margin 
the trees have grown far out into the 
water, their roots sunk in a bed of drift- 
wood and leaves, while the waves lap 
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and circle thru the shady arches be- 
neath the boughs. It is a peace-bringing 
spot in the center of the wilderness. As 
the boat glides back into the canal one 
has a longing to linger upon the shore, 
to breathe in the fragrant air, and to 
wade in the juniper-scented water. 

One gets an excellent view of the 
Wallace farm, with its eight hundred 
acres under cultivation, from the tow- 
path along the canal. There aye an 
amazing number of drainage ditclF's vis- 
ible, all intercepting each other at dif- 
ferent angles. At the edge of the field 
where the swamp begins is a deep open- 
ing called the “sweat” ditch, into which 
empty the three smaller ditches bound- 
ing the field. 

The negro has done most of the work 
of drainage. His first step toward clear- 
ing the swamp was the “girdling” or 
“deadening” of all the trees on the tract. 
A ditch was then cut around it to an 
outlet for the purpose of draining off as 
much of the surface and subsoil water 


THE WASHINGTON DITCH 
George Washington’s real estate holdings included the Dismal Swamp, and he superintended the con- 


struction of the first drainage ditch. 
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as possible and to prevent more from 
collecting. This hastened the death of 
the water-hungry trees. After a lapse 
of about four years the timber was cut 
and burned. Each acre required the serv- 
ices of two men for a considerable space 
of time. Later the grubbing out of the 
decayed stumps was a simple task, and 
finally the intersecting ditches were dug. 
Without the aid of modern machinery 
for digging, liming and tiling the trench- 
es, it has taken years of labor on the 
part of the negroes to put the eight hun- 
dred acres under cultivation. 

South of. Wallaceton, over the Norti 
Carolina border, there is very little 
drained land. The boat slips along for 
miles with never a sign of life appearing, 
save for an occasional canal boat moving 
in and out of the locks. From an eleva- 
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tion of fifty feet where the canal merges 
into the Pasquetank River there is a 
view northward of nearly the whole 
swamp, with its great masses of forest 
broken by the patches of farm lands, 
and the long, straight sweep of the 
course over which the boat has traveled. 

It was here that George Washington 
viewed his possessions in southern Vir- 
ginia, for the Dismal Swamp originally 
belonged to him. It was unproductive 
until after the Revolutionary War. Gen- 
eral Washington then formed a trading 
company to sell the timber; he made a 
personal survey of the land, and super- 
intended the digging of the “Washing- 
ton Ditch,” the first step in the labori- 
ous process of dispossessing the oozy 
mysteries of the swamp. 

New York City. 


Cornfed Catfish 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 


Outside the thunder boomed like bar- 
rels rolling down long flights of stairs, 
but in the cave Huck Finn and Jim were 
as snug as two plutocrats. 

“Jim, this is nice,” says Huck. “I 
wouldn’t want to be nowhere else but 
here. Pass me along another hunk of 
fish and some hot cornbread.” 

That sort of combination of catfish 
and corn has been widely known and 
fondly loved in the Middle West since 
pioneer days. And now comes a Kansas 
professor—L. L. Dyche, also an arctic 
explorer and state fish and game warden 
who deposes that he has proved that 
these same ingredients combine to as 
excellent effect before cooking as after- 
ward. He discusses “corned catfish” as 
nonchalantly as a farmer talks of corn- 
fed steers or milkfed chickens. 

Professor Dyche knew that : catfish 
liked corn, but did not realize until after 
recent experiments what effect a diet of 
corn would produce. Some of the catfish 
at the state hatchery were kept in a 
cement-lined pond and fed on cornmeal 
and cornbread. In a “natural” pond 
others were feeding on mosses and in- 
sects. The employees of the hatchery 
have been eating fish from both ponds 


and declare that the flesh of the cornfed 
products is whiter, smoother, finer- 
grained and sweeter than any catfish 
they ever ate. 

Professor Dyche states it this -way: 
“There is as much difference between 
the cornfed catfish and those from the 
ordinary pond as between a sirloin steak 
and a chuck from a bull’s neck. We have 
caught some catfish in the river, too, 
and a cornfed pond catfish beats the 
river catfish as much as a sirloin steak 
beats a round steak.” 

Cattle food has had such good results 
on catfish that Professor Dyche now pro- 
poses to carry the parallel further and 
experiment in a sort of stock breeding; 
he is going to take the fish that are the 
thickest thru just back of the head, that 
have the largest frame and the most 
meat on the rigs, ‘and mate them to pro- 
duce fish with the highest possible quan- 
tity of meat. 

“The stockmen,” he says, “are always 
talking about improved cattle and hogs 
and sheep to produce better ‘beef’ ani- 
mals. It’s all done by careful selection 
and breeding. That’s what I’m going to 
do with the fish.” 

The classification of catfish with beef 
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will create little stir in the butcher 
shops, for catfish steaks cut from large 
fish have been staple in inland shops for 
many years. Professor Dyche’s contribu- 
tion is likely to affect quality more than 
quantity. Market men know that catfish 
sales are very well able to take care of 
themselves, and steadily increase year 
by year as the smaller streams and clear 
lakes are being depopulated of crappie, 
bass and other game fish. While the 
sportsman believes that 
“fishing is getting worse 
every year,” the profes- 
sional river fisherman 
of the Mississippi or the 
Missouri will declare 
that “it’s as good as 
ever—or better.” The 
professionals have in ~ 
mind, of course, the 
number of pounds they 
can catch. And in the 
total of the year the cat- 
fish usually count for 
more than three-fourths. 

Highest in favor with 
the Missouri River fish- 
erman at present stands 
the spoonbill cat. This 
looks more like a 
strange sea fish than 
any fresh water variety—a great, black- 
backed sword-fish, with the sword set 
on the horizontal instead of the vertical. 
With this blade it burrows in the mud. 
Sometimes one of these fish will weigh 
half as much as the man who catches it. 
Yet a dozen years ago the spoonbill was 
caught in Missouri River nets not often- 
er than once a month or so. Usually, in 
those days, it was promptly thrown into 
the river again. One spring, about ten 
years ago, the spoonbills began to ar- 
rive in droves, all at once, as if they were 
homeseekers and a strip had just been 
opened to them. 

“We'd get ’em in our nets in all sizes, 
fifteen or twenty at a haul,” Al Lewis, a 
Kansas City professional, recounts. “The 
fish men at the market didn’t take to ’em. 
They’d give us only a cent a pound, 
where nowadays we never get less than 
seven. I remember we filled an old ice 
house on the river bank with big spoon- 
bills—a fish on top of every keg of beer 
that was stored there; and all that a 


ever. 


CORNFED CATFISH 


A MISSOURI RIVER FISHERMAN 


The professionals declare the Mississippi 
and Missouri fishing to be 
Three-quarters of their catch—by 
weight—is catfish. But Professor Dyche 
declares that his corn-fed pond catfish 
“beat the river catfish as much as a sir- 
loin steak beats a round steak.” 
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body had to do if he wanted one of them 
fish was to ask for it an’ lug it away.” 

The fishermen recognize blue, white, 
black and yellow catfish, but the spoon- 
bill nowadays is easily 
the chief source of rev- 
enue. Here and there 
along the Missouri cat- 
fish are particularly .in 
demand by gentlemen 
who convert the eggs 
into “Russian” caviar. 
The life of these fac- 
tories in recent years, 
however, usually is 
rather short. The pure 
food laws prevent the 
deceptions in this prod- 
uct that formerly were 
prevalent. 

In the larger rivers 
the seines used some- 
times are more than a 
hundred yards long. 
One man in a boat 
rows up-stream, pay- 
ing out the net behind 
him in a big circle. 
Then the ends are 
drawn in up the slope 
of a sandbar, taking 
as much care as possi- 
ble to avoid snags. The nets are 
mended and dried on a_ frame- 
work that looks as if it might be the first 
stages of a village of primitive shacks. 
Where the fisherman doesn’t own a boat 
he may sit on a bridge and with a rope 
and pulley haul up and down replicas of 
the ancient Chinese square dip net. Near 
the mouths of smaller streams hoop nets 
are used. In rivers where nets are pro- 
hibited big “yellow” catfish are caught 
on trot lines or pole lines, with small fish 
or hunks of raw liver, the bait often cut 
as large as a man’s hand. Rural sports- 
men will set a dozen poles in the mud 
bank and watch the lines all night. They 
may not catch more than one fish, but 
that may weigh 25 to 50 or 60 pounds. A 
more exciting sport is to tie the line to 
an empty jug and float down stream 
watching it. Sometimes in this “jugging 
for cats” the float races madly in many 
directions, and the boatman must be no 
ordinary oarsman if he means to take 
home a fish for supper. 


as good as 
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MISSOURI RIVER HOOP NETS 


These are used in the big rivers near the mouths of small streams. Huge seines—sometimes more than 
a hundred yards in length—and occasional replicas of the ancient Chinese square dip net are also used. 


There are many enthusiasts who won’t 
believe Professor Dyche will have good 
luck in an attempt to improve upon the 
present grade of catfish meat. All that 
they will concede is that the flesh of the 
larger fish might be improved to become 
as delicious as that of the smaller ones. 
I have seen catfish steaks selling briskly 
in the same market with bass and rain- 
bow trout. 

In one instance perhaps the charm 
of novelty was’ responsible. That 
point must be settled by the more 
sagacious. Here is what happened. 
The writer was driving from Leb- 


anon, Mo., toward Hahatonka. Leba- 
non is central in a district famed for 
game fish, and Hahatonka’s rainbow 
trout took first prize at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. Picture, then, how my re- 
spect grew for the King of the Big 
Muddy when I heard the driver exclaim: 

“Maybe we didn’t have some fine fish 
for supper last night! They came all the 
way from Kansas City. So big the 
butcher just sliced the pieces off like 
beefsteak. No bones in ’em. Tenderest 
meat I ever ate. Fresh catfish steak, the 
butcher said.” 

New York City. 








The astonishing transformation of 
China is brought vividly before us in a 
letter just received from Dr. Martin, the 
venerable president of the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Peking: 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP IN THE TEMPLE OF 
; HEAVEN. 


Tho in the course of sixty-three years in 
China I have witnessed many great events, 
never did I combine two such in one day 
as to me made yesterday forever memorable. 
Accepting an invitation to accompany the 
U. S. Sunday School Commission, which 
after visiting Japan and Corea is now see- 
ing the noteworthy objects of a third great 
Eastern capital, we were received by Presi- 
dent Yuan at his palace, a portion of the 
grand structures left by the fallen dynasty. 
Coasting around the Forbidden City, much 
of which is still occupied by the Manchu 
Court, we came to a lake that goes by the 
name of the South Sea. Ferried across in 
pretty barges and winding thru a labyrinth 
of pleasure houses, we were ushered into 
the presence of the great man, who rules 
more millions than any other monarch on 
earth. 

Tho in plain military costume, he looked 
every inch a king, his short muscular limbs 
suggesting the pillars of Hercules. To a 
brief address he replied in cordial and well 
chosen terms. He welcomed the tourists as 
citizens of the great Republic on the other 
shore of the Pacfic Ocean. “From your 
country we derived inspiration in our strug- 
gle for freedom, and to your Government 
we look for the best example of a great 
nation governed by a free people.” To me 
he was exceptionally gracious—recognizing 
me as the teacher of his sons and of many 
of his high officials. On taking leave of the 
President we were served with a “tiffin,” in 
a fairy-like kiosk overlooking the “sea.” 

On our way to the Temple of Heaven 
we picked up Bishop Bashford, of the M. 
E. Mission, who was to conduct our devo- 
tiors at the sanctuary of the ancient 
emperors. 

A splendid park a mile square encloses 
the sacred place. There rises a lofty tower 
covered with tiles, whose hue rivals the 
azure of the skies, and there His Majesty 
was wont to pray for fruitful seasons. 
Further on is another pagoda less lofty near 
which the Emperor plowed a few furrows 
every spring as an example in honor of 
husbandry. Beyond this stands an open cel- 
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lar where once a year a bullock was sacri- 
ficed as a burnt offering, and there the 
Emperor sent up in flames to the Supreme 
Ruler of the kings of the earth a list of 
criminals condemned to death. Here hymns 
were sung, the Scriptures read in English 
and Chinese and a prayer for the people 
and the Republic was offered by the Bishop. 

Here was a relic of the — religion 
which was practised in China when Melchi- 
sedek was priest of the Most High God. We 
thanked God that his worship at this altar 
is not now restricted to the head of the 
state, nor is the blood of beasts required, as 
the Son of God has made himself an offer- 
ing for us. 

Were not this august place of worship too 
far from the people it would doubtless wit- 
ness many a divine service, in which the 
people are taught to honor God as our 
Creator and Redeemer. 

Never since my arrival more than three- 
score years ago have I seen the people dis- 
posed to regard our Holy Faith with so 
much favor. W. A. P. MARTIN. 

P. S.—The Presbyterian religion mourns 
the loss of one of its brightest members, Dr. 
F. T. Hall, a victim to typhus fever, caught 
from patients in the hospital. “He saved 
others; himself he could not save.” 


Peking, May 27, 1913. 


In commenting on the removal of Mr. 
Durand from the post of Director of the 
Census we exprest the hope that his plan 
of having the census taken by the mail 
carriers might be carried out by his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Harris. The last census, as 
we pointed out, cost the United States 
$14,000,000, while that of Germany was 
thoroly done for $1,000,000. “A lot of 
raw hands, picked up for fifteen days,” 
could not be expected to gather accurate 
data; on some points, such as the crop 
schedules, the census reports “come very 
near being nonsensical as well as value- 
less.” This criticism is confirmed by the 
frank confession of one who knows how 
the census was taken since he took part 
in it. His suggestion that blanks be dis- 
tributed in advance so that farmers and 
others would know what information 
was expected of them would in some 
cases bring more accurate results, tho, of 
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course, many would pay no attention to 
them. But besides assisting the census, 
the call for such information would tend 
to encourage a much-needed reform in 
agricultural communities, that is, the 
keeping of accounts. Some farmers who 
think they are getting along all right 
because they are working hard and mak- 
ing a living are really losing money and 
drifting toward bankruptcy—if one can 
go bankrupt on a farm. And on many 
farms certain branches are carried on at 
a loss year after year without the farmer 
suspecting it because on the whole he is 
making money. 


CENSUS MALADJUSTMENTS. 


As a “raw hand” enumerator in the last 
census, “picked up for fifteen days” (but 
working six weeks), I was glad to read 
your criticism of the work required of us 
in 1910. “Nonsensical and valueless,” you 
say, and it was the truth. What was the 
use of each one of, say twenty farmers un- 
der the same irrigation ditch, giving the 
same information about the kind of power 
used, name of company, name of secretary 
and members of board, cost of water right, 
how long used, etc.? The time of the enum- 
erator and farmer was taken up with the 
minutest details which the secretary of 
each irrigation district could have given 
on one schedule, the average for them all. 

The same farm schedule was used all 
over the country, and as pounds are used 
in this part instead of bushels, it meant a 
lot of figuring on the part of the census 
taker. To expedite matters I would take 
the number of pounds of grain, etc., raised 
and the price or value of same, and do the 
figuring after I reached home—in the wee, 
sma’ hours; so that 27% cents pay for 
each farm taken did not begin to recom- 
pense me for the immense amount of de- 
tails obtained. 

When I reached the question: “How 
many dozen eggs during the last year, their 
value, how many consumed, how many 
sold?” the farmer and his wife would set 
up a shout: “How absurd! How can we 
tell? We kept no account.” Then I had pa- 
tiently to get at the average amount each 
week and each month and reckon the aver- 
age value. The same with butter and milk. 

ot one farmer had been notified by the 
Government to keep an account of every- 
thing as a preparation for the coming of 
the census taker, and I know that was a 
great error. I therefore urge that it be done 
the year before 1920. It will eliminate so 
much guesswork and save hours of time. 

It was often disagreeable to ask the per- 
sonal, apparently prying questions in the 
“population schedule,” but when they were 
at last over (at two and a half cents a 
head for people, ten cents for horses not 
on farms) and the long and even more in- 
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timate questions on the farm schedule had 
to be asked, and then the irrigation sched- 
ule hauled out it meant “work for the 
weary” and “no rest for the wicked.” 

But I cannot see how the mail carriers 
can do this work in connection with their 
own. So many people have to be assisted, 
it will require a personal visit. But what- 
ever is done, in behalf of the next lot of 
“raw hands” for 1920, I beg the Census 
Director to issue to every farmer in the 
United States directions for keeping the 
accounts of the year previous to 1920. 

J. P. WATSON 


Census Enumerator of Second Precinct of Weiser, 
Idaho, 1910. 


How THE INDEPENDENT can be em- 
ployed as a text book in studying the 
history of our own times was explained 
by a high school principal in our issue of 
May 29. Here is another principal who 
makes a similar use of it. We heartily 
echo his closing wish; all the more be- 
cause we realize that the profession he 
has chosen does not afford any guarantee 
of such continued financial prosperity. 


WE GO TO HIGH SCHOOL. 


I am impelled by the department of “In- 
dependent Opinions” in last week’s INDE- 
PENDENT to add my word of appreciation 
of your magazine. Tho I am comparatively 
a newcomer to the fold I expect to be a 
fixture. 

I got acquainted with THE INDEPENDENT 
in the Dartmouth College Library, and 
when I came to take my choice of maga- 
zines of current events I was rather sur- 
prized to find that I thought THE INDEPEN- 
DENT most indispensable, = precedence 
over our old family standbys. I am princi- 
pal of a country high school, and use the . 
magazine in work in current events, some- 
what as described in a recent issue. 

If there is any fault I can find with THE 
INDEPENDENT it is that there is not enough 
in it that I can disagree with, to sharpen 
my wits properly. Your good habit of hav- 
ing articles contributed on both sides of a 
subject gives me a little chance for disa- 
greement occasionally, even if I cannot find 
it in the editorials. 

Hoping I shall always have money enough 
to take THE INDEPENDENT, I am, 


Heartily F sanaay 


Brooks, Maine. ‘AUL P. JONES. 
The question of the proper basis for 
the suffrage is one that has never been 
settled satisfactorily from either a theo- 
retical or a practical standpoint. To give 
every person a vote seems at first sight 
the only fair thing, yet it is hard to jus- 
tify a system that gives the idler, the 
ignorant, the criminal and parasite an 
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equal voice in government with the hon- 
‘est and industrious man who saves his 
money and rears a family. The property 
qualification is designed to correct this, 
but leads to the greater injustice of de- 
priving of the ballot those who need it 
most for their own protection, while at 
the same time it by no means excludes 
the idle and vicious class. A correspon- 
dent sends us a novel and ingenious pro- 
posal designed to obviate the injustices 
of both the old plans by restricting the 
suffrage to those who are engaged in 
productive occupations. We presume he 
means to include in this category house- 
keepers and mothers, while it would ex- 
clude the only numerous class of women 
whose votes are to be feared, that is, the 
irresponsible and parasitic class who, 
supported in idleness by husbands or 
fathers, occupy their time in fashionable 
frivolity and amusement. There are ob- 
vious practical difficulties in the applica- 
tion of Mr. Jerome’s scheme, but it is an 
interesting suggestion all the same. 


PRODUCTIVE SUFFRAGE VS. PROPERTY SUFFRAGE. 


The payment of taxes to the general coun- 
try or to a larger civil division by a minor 
civil division always implies the right to 
representation in the general country or in 
the larger civil division. This is so because 
an entire community, however small, is al- 
ways economically productive. This is not 
always true of the individual, because the 
individual may or may not be productive. 
Were this principle of the right to repre- 
sentation because of the payment of taxes 
absolutely and unqualifiedly true of the in- 
dividual, it should follow, perfectly logical- 
ly, that the non-resident property owner 
ought to have the right to vote wherever he 
holds property of appreciable value. In Eng- 
land this principle is partially recognized, 
and one may vote in each of the several 
places where he owns residences. In Amer- 
ica we do not admit that the voter possesses 
any such right, and in England the senti- 
ment against it is growing. The absurdity 
and injustice involved in carrying this prin- 
ciple to its logical and inevitable conclusion 
should make us extremely skeptical of its 
universal peeps 

Let us see what substitute might, per- 
haps with more exact justice, be adopted 
to replace the application, to the individual, 
of this principle of “no taxation without 
representation.” Suppose we should say: 
Let him only be permitted to exercize the 
suffrage who is an economic producer, or 
who, having been a producer for a suffi- 
cient number of years, has now retired from 
the heavier duties of his life’s work. By 
producers, I mean exactly what Francis G. 
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Walker meant in his use of the same word, 
one who directly with his brain and hands 
or with his brain alone produces property 
values, and those, as well, engaged in the 
transportation, distribution and protection 
of property, and in government, which is 
primarily its most general administration. 
The railroad president, the scientist, the 
civil engineer, the foreman, the editor, the 
minister, the doctor, the actor, etc., all ren- 
der necessary or highly valuable service to 
mankind, and should, under Walker’s defi- 
nition, be accounted producers; and by vir- 
tue of the service they render in relation to 
property, should be and are each entitled to 
an equal share in the government. 

But exactly why the mere possession of 
property alone entitles its holder to any 
share in the government, or why the mere 
accident of the place of one’s birth or a 
specified period of residence in a community, 
or even a required standard of intelligence 
should alone entitle one to the suffrage is 
far from clear to me. Suppose that a man 
inherits property, however vast, and ren- 
ders no service, thru his productivity, to 
society. By what right is he entitled to a 
voice in the making of laws that regulate 
and tax not only his own property, which he 
did not produce, but as well to govern those 
that do produce and to regulate by statute 
their labor and the conditions of their pro- 
duction and their taxation? 

Is this heretical that only the producer, 
and not at all the idler, whether tramp or 
millionaire, has an inherent right to a ons 
in the government? Would not productive 
qualifications for voters be sounder and 
more just than property qualifications are 
or ever have been? 

CHARLES W. JEROME. 

Duluth, Minnesota. 


We have never before received so many 
complaints of the post office department 
as we have the past year. The delay in 
the delivery of periodicals has been in- 
excusable; the regulations of the parcel 
post have been such as to hamper rather 
than to facilitate business; and a griev- 
ance of long standing is voiced in the 
following: 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


I pay twenty cents a quarter in post of- 
fice box rent. Friends of mine, living a 
good half mile from the office, do the same. 
A trifle further out the rural delivery man 
leaves the mail at the house gate without 
box rentals. We who go the office pay while 
you who have the mail brought to you get 
it free. This is not fair dealing. If the de- 
partment exacted eighty cents a year from 
those of you who live in the city and in the 
country as is exacted of us in small towns 
and villages it would add millions of rev- 
enue to the department and hasten the day 
of one cent letter postage. We call for a 
square deal. 





Nietzsche in New England 


In reading George Edward Wood- 
berry’s latest slender sheaf of verse, The 
Kingdom of All-Souls,* and comparing 
it with A Day at Castrogiovanni, re- 
viewed in a recent number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, One is reminded of Nietzsche’s 
distinction between the Apollonian and 
the Dionysian, “dreamland” and “drunk- 
enness,” of which Professor Woodberry 
himself made use in his book, The In- 
spiration of Poetry. According to the 
German philosopher, the Greek felt the 
terrors and horrors of existence to such 
an extent that, to be able to live at all, he 
had “to interpose the shining dream- 
birth of the Olympian world between 
himself and them.” Thru the gods which 
he created, the life which they shared 
with him became justified to man as 
something sublimely transfigured and 
supremely desirable. But this divorce 
from reality could not always be main- 
tained, and from time to time the real 
reasserted itself with a wild inrush of 
primal emotion. 

It is apparently an experience of this 
sort that Professor Woodberry records 
in the title poem of the present collec- 
tion. The ideal cult exprest in A Day at 
Castrogiovanni does not always suffice. 
It does not exhaust the activities of the 
soul or the spiritual significance of life 
itself. There are moods when a reaction 
sets in, when the dreams become ob- 
scured, and when the dreamer finds him- 
self drawn with a passion he cannot ex- 
plain toward the very opposites of that 
beauty and of that virtue at whose 
shrines he has been a worshiper. The 
spectacle of human suffering may serve 
to precipitate such a mood, but it is less 
a mere phase of modern humanitarian 
sentiment than delirious Dionysiac de- 
light at having recovered spiritual con- 

*The Kingdom of All-Souls, and Two Other Poems 
for Christmas. (“What the Stars Sang in the Des- 
ert,”" “Beyond Good and Evil.) New York: The 
Woodberry Society. 
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tact with life at its very source, and in 
regions most remote from the ideal, that 
finds utterance in this strange, fantastic 
and powerful poem. There is a sugges- 
tion of Dante in the visionary intensity 
of the realism with which the following 
incident is presented: 


In the stench and murk of Sicilian mines I 
lost my ways of light; 

For a youth with a torch came gazing on 
me, with the nude archaic line 

That I loved in the marbles of Athens, and 
the fire of his soul sank in mine; 

The wo of his eyes, the want of his limbs, 
the intimate look of his soul,— 

Who shall measure the wave of passion that 
from spirit to spirit may roll! 

And this suggestion is hightened in a 

second passage where the poet tells how 

he froze with horror when he 


Saw in the den of a prison-pen, on a peak 
of Argos’ coast, 

Men whom whips compel, mould as in hell 
the matrix of the Host; 

Murderers, thieves, and every brood of dark 
and heinous sin 

Forged in that shed the seal of God’s Bread, 
that stamps Christ’s name therein. 


—an allusion that Professor Woodberry 
explains in his preface, where he tells 
that “at the state-prison at Nauplia, in 
Greece, the convicts fabricate an iron 
stamp, which is used to imprint the 
Christian symbol IHS on the Easter 
bread.” Since then, the poet continues: 


I have taken man’s hands in mine, and 
nevermore felt shame, 

Such unearthly light upon my soul-sight in 
that flooding moment came; 

And I mixt with all races in primitive 
places, wherever we might meet, 

In the gangway of the nations, drunken 
tavern, desert street; 

And I saw men’s souls unsheltered and 
bare, as one seeth eye to eye,— 

This the wonder, this the marvel, that my 
nature all awry, 

Trembling ever turned most truly to the 
lower and the worse. 

Then I said, abashed, to my Spirit, who 
flashed: “This is some terrible curse 

That Heavenly Wrath sends on my path, 
that I lose from my soul the awe 

Of all justice human eternal,—I, who was 
born in the law!” 





CITY GOVERNMENT 


But a Voice is heard announcing: 


“I have cleansed thy eyes of beauty; I have 
cleansed thy heart of duty; 

I am soul that brightens from thee, seeing 
spiritual beauty,— 

Greatens, doing spiritual duty; incorrupti- 
ble is spirit,— 

Nought to thee the vesture meaneth, gleam 
or gloom that men inherit; 

Thou art waking in the Kingdom, where 
thru shadows half-divined 

The dark planet moves up ‘slowly to the 
glory of the mind; 

Past the sensual, past the moral, now thy 
being newly rolls,— 

Thou art living, thou art breathing, in the 
Kingdom of All-Souls!” 

“Past the sensual, past the moral’— 
these words seem to indicate a direct 
Nietzschean influence, as does also the 
title of the third poem in the collection, 
“Beyond Good and Evil,” and in his 
preface we find Professor Woodberry not 
only admitting his indebtedness, but de- 
scribing in a charming manner how he 
came across the German philosopher, 
and under his spell: 


I picked up a volume by Nietzsche, then 
unknown to me, quite by accident, in a book- 
store at Athens, eight years ago, and was 
so struck by it that I bought it. The trans- 
lation was in Italian, La Gaia Scienza. I 
afterward bought and read all his works; 
and little sympathetic as I am with the 
doctrines of the Super-man by which he is 
most known, there was much in his dis- 
cursive mind which was kindred to my own 
solitary musing and brooding in _ those 
Mediterranean years. I felt him, like the 
call of a voice in the unknown before me. 

. Nietzsche was an original and power- 
ful genius, perhaps with the eccentric, 
proud wilfulness of a natural leader of 
men’s minds. I know no modern thinker 
with such a fire flow in him, the vital 
burst, la vie. I think of him as what I have 
found most rare in life, either among men 
or books—a companion on my way. 


And so Nietzsche, whom Emerson, 
preaching the need of passion and 
ecstasy in American life and art, would 
have welcomed had he come a generation 
earlier, reaches New England at last by 
way of Professor Woodberry. To this 
poet the great modern Dionysian whose 
function it was to destroy the divine illu- 
sion of dreams grown old, and to show 
that they also are but “human, too 
human,” has communicated something of 
that “fire-flow”’ of which he was the 
fountain. It would not be true to say that 
never before has Professor Woodberry 
written with such lyric rapture, such a 
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sense of “possession,” as in these poems. 
There are verses in Wild Eden that show 
an equal surge and lift of passionate 
exaltation, and the idea of “madness” 
has ever been associated in his mind 
with that of poetic inspiration. But 
never, certainly, has his own inspiration, 
and more particularly his ethical inspi- 
ration, risen so directly from the very 
heart of life and from the realities of his 
emotional experience as it has in this 
latest work. 


City Government 


In no direction has the awakened civic 
sense asserted itself more strongly in this 
country than in the determined effort to 
improve the character of municipal govern- 
ment. That effort is manifested in various 
ways—in the remodelling of political ma- 
chinery and of the structure of govern- 
ment; in the expansion of administrative 
functions so as to promote the general wel- 
fare; and in applying to city business the 
scientific methods which have been adopted . 
in successful private enterprise. Three vol- 
umes of conspicuous merit, coming from the 
press at about the same time, have empha- 
sized these different points of view. 

In The Government of American Cities 
(Macmillan, $2.25) Prof. W. B. Munro, of 
Harvard, confines himself mainly to a de- 
scription of the framework of our city gov- 
ernments. This is not because he considers 
other aspects of less importance; he prom- 
ises indeed a supplementary volume dealing 
with municipal functions. Obviously, how- 
ever, it is proper to describe the machinery 
before turning to examine the work which 
it performs; and so he lays emphasis here 
upon what he terms the anatomy and physi- 
cology of government. The task is admirably 
executed. Not only does Professor Munro 
write with the authority of a specialist in 
this field, but his Canadian origin and his 
familiarity with European conditions give 
him a freshness of attitude and a breadth 
of outlook which is all too rare. He is not 
one of that numerous race which believes 
in everything old because it is old or in 
everything new because it is new; he is no 
less alive to the weak points of the direct 
primary and direct legislation than to the 
stupidity of that hallowed principle of the 
separation of powers. Those who wish to 
study municipal organization on its broad 
lines as it is and to understand the modi- 
fications which are so rapidly taking place 
will nowhere find a more competent guide. 

Prof. Charles A. Beard’s American 
City Government (Century, $2) makes, 
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however, a much wider appeal. Devoting 
less than a third of the text to politics and 
governmental structure, the author dis- 
cusses such questions as tenement house re- 
form, recreation, industrial training, care 
of the streets and public health; in other 
words, those social and economic functions 
which cities are now everywhere assuming 
and which touch the individual citizen much 
more closely than any political theories do. 
Professor Beard writes in the light of the 
most recent experience; he always manages 
tc give definiteness and point to general 
statements by providing concrete illustra- 
tions which are never dull or weighted with 
detail. The chapter on the raising and 
spending of the city’s money goes to show 
that he has a peculiar gift of making a 
complicated subject intelligible to the un- 
initiated and even entertaining without any 
sacrifice of accuracy. Photographs and dia- 
grams have been happily chosen; and the 
bibliography, tho brief, is just what best 
accords with the purpose of the book. A 
popular presentation, without footnotes or 
technical language, it will not only find its 
way into many college class-rooms, but will 
bear a not unimportant part in informing 
and stimulating men who had their school- 
ing long ago. 

Hitherto, in discussing the commission 
form of government, attention has been di- 
rected almost exclusively to the theoretical 
questions involved in the structure of the 
government and in the various methods 
employed to break the party machines and 
insure popular control. There has also been 
a disposition to accept without scientific 
scrutiny the extravagant claims which have 
been made for the new system. In The New 
City Government (Appleton, $1.50), on the 
other hand, Henry Bruére has not been con- 
tented with general impressions and ez 
parte statements. Looking at the problem 
from the standpoint of administrative effi- 
ciency, he has presented the results of an 
elaborate investigation of the conditions in 
ten typical commission-governed cities. Not 
least instructive are the chapters which ex- 
plain the new standards of efficiency which 
American cities have come to recognize and 
the methods by which his investigators 
sought to discover if commission govern- 
ment has been particularly successful in 
measuring up to them. From his data the 
author concludes that neither the commis- 
sion plan nor popular rule can bring about 
efficient and progressive government; that 
they do not teach officials to govern well. 
In numerous particulars cities which con- 
tinue under the more complex forms of or- 
ganization are far in advance. “City gov- 
ernment,” he says, “consists not of a series 
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of momentous questions involving popular 
liberties, but of humble routine services 
which demand less of patriotism than they 
do of good business management. : 
Commission government as a plan has 
worked no revolution in the technique of 
city administration. It has advanced city 
business methods only slightly, and has 
often failed to bring them up to levels of 
efficiency which old-form cities in one re- 
spect or another have attained.” Des 
Moines, for instance, has no means of 
knowing the number of its inhabitants 
who die each year or the number of births, 
or the number of infants who die or the 
reason for their deaths. 

It is not necessary here to notice the spe- 
cific criticisms. But they are significant as 
coming from a man who would like to Ore- 
gonize the nation—who believes that the 
recall and direct legislation “will become 
essential parts of the American plan of 
self-government.” 


Our Wild Animals 


William T. Hornaday’s book, Our Van- 
ishing Wild Life (Scribner, $1.50), deserves 
pages of comment and citation, that its in- 
fluence and effect may be extended. . The 
author has gathered an appalling mass of 
evidence as to the waste of our national re- 
sources in animal life—the destruction of 
valuable food and game; the foolish persecu- 
tion of helpful mammals, such as the badger, 
skunk, weasel and other mice-catching spe- 
cies, and of harmless hawks similarly bene- 
ficial; of the heedless depletion of fur-bear- 
ers, and especially of the senseless killing 
of birds, large and small, edible or other- 
wise, by reckless market-gunners: and wan- 
dering vagabonds. The resulting loss in 
beauty and song is bad enough, but even 
this is overshadowed by the great economic 
evil of killing the creatures that are the 
most efficient aid to the agriculturist in his 
weary and expensive war against injurious 
insects. This book should be read and stud- 
ied not only by every lover of animals, but 
by every man or woman who has the in- 
terest of the country and its future at heart. 


A Peace Play 


In the Vanguard is a peace play, written 
with skill, sincerity and charm. Tho not as 
powerful a drama as Zangwill’s The War 
God of last year, it will compare favorably 
with Charles Rann Kennedy’s The Terrible 
Meek, put on at the Little Theater in total 
darkness last season. 

The story of Mrs. Trask’s drama is of 
Philip, a young lawyer who has enlisted in 
the war, and who in befriending a dying 
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enemy on the battlefield, sees that he is but 
a murderer himself, and resigns from the 
army only to return home to be scorned by 
his parents and friends. Elsa, however, re- 
alizes that he has shown a greater courage 
in refusing to fight than to fight, and she 
accepts him in the last act, while Mr. 
Greart gives them his blessing and a re- 
tainer to start life on. 

Thus “Philip,” it will be seen, is “The 
Hero of the Durable,” a phrase of Mrs. 
Trask’s which ought to gain the widest cur- 
rency, since rightly used it might become 
a very effective incentive with young people. 

The critics will probably say In the Van- 
guard is too “preachy” when it is put on 
the stage, but we consider it has excellent 
dramatic qualities. At all events it is very 
effective as a reading play, and no one who 
once begins it will put it aside until the 
last page is read. Jn the Vanguard has real 
insight into the ethical essence of war, and 
Mrs. Trask has put the whole peace move- 
ment in her debt. 


The Catfish 


Charles Marriott is little known on this 
side of the Atlantic, but it seems hardly 
too much to predict, after reading his latest 
novel, The Catfish (Bobbs, Merrill, $1.35), 
that he is destined to rank high in critical 
esteem hereafter. For here is a novel which 
steps altogether out of the trivialities and 
walks the great breezy uplands whence the 
clear-visioned look out over life. It matters 
not at all that Mr. Marriott’s earlier work 
has as yet found few readers. As one reads 
The Catfish it is impossible not to think of 
such men as George Meredith, George 
Moore, or the author of The Old Wives’ 
Tale. And yet there is no slightest trace of 
resemblance in Marriott’s style or content 
to any of these authors. For example, Mar- 
riott has none of Meredith’s keenness and 
lightning wit: what he has is a warmer 
vision, equally deep. 

For The Catfish is a poetic achievement, 
in the sense that poetry is the intelligence 
that grasps fundamentals, the eye that 
sees all things in life clearly and in their 
proper relation. There is nothing “smart” 
about this novel. It is not “clever.” It is 


more than “smart” or “clever.” It rests on a. 


solid foundation of insight into human life. 
The writer has no time for nonessentials. 
He is “a master of the art of omission,” 
the art Stevenson praised. 

The record of George Tracy, the central 
figure of The Catfish, is the story of the 
inner life of every man who puzzles over 
the problems of existence. What George 
Tracy actually does, or in what environ- 
ment he lives, is immaterial: we know only, 
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as we read, that here are our own prob- 
lems, here are set down our own dreams, 
stumblings, successes. 


Some of Brander Matthews’ Essays 


We know of no book by Brander Mat- 
thews which contains more of his best in 
substance and manner than his Gateways 
to Literature and Other Essays (Scribner, 
$1.25). His scholarship extends over a wide 
range of subjects, and his standards of 
taste are catholic. Perhaps most lovers of 
literary criticism like to be browbeaten by 
their favorite author; they want unappeal- 
able decisions, strong commendations and 
equally strong denunciations. Mr. Matthews 
makes no appeal to favor by such means. 
He relates and explains and passes judg- 
ment, but he does not dogmatize. His ex- 
position is luminous; his verdicts are a 
judicial summing-up of the adduced evi- 
dence. The good sense, the keen discrimina- 
tion and the happy phrasing in the essay, 
“Literary Criticism and Book-Reviewing,” 
are especially notable. The treatment of 
Ruskin, Carlyle and Samuel Johnson in the 
essay, “The Devil’s Advocate,” and the tri- 
bute to Fenimore Cooper in another essay, 
are also exceptional examples of his critical 
sense and his powers of expression. There 
is none of these essays which will not re- 
ward attentive study. 


The Holy Christian Church 


The reader interested in Church history 
must take up Prof. R. M. Johnston’s history 
of The Holy Christian Church, from its Re- 
mote Origins to the Present Day (Hough- 
ton, $1.50) with some degree of expectation. 
The work of the author in other historical 
fields, his spirit of detachment, and his con- 
nection with a great university, lead one 
to hope that here at length we have a much 
needed work, setting forth briefly the his- 
tory of the Christian Church in close con- 
nection with general historical currents and 
conditions. But he who hopefully looks for 
broad perspective, disinterested judgments, 
and scholarly accuracy, will be greatly dis- 
appointed. It is quite necessary to an un- 
derstanding of historic Christianity that 
one should examine carefully its germinal 
and directive elements as found in Hebra- 
ism, and only recently have the complex in- 
fluences of the seething religions of the 
Greco-Roman world, acting upon Christian- 
ity at its formative period of development, 
received proper recognition. These features 
Mr. Johnston makes much of, but his faults 
of presentation are many and glaring. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that a 
writer who covers a period of three thou- 
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sand years would have special acquaintance 
with the primary sources, but he ought to 
be able at least to select authoritative guid- 
ance. There is little excuse for even a super- 
ficial investigator confusing the periods of 
Ezekiel and Daniel, for asserting without 
qualification that 50,000 Jews returned from 
Babylonia after the exile, or for declaring 
that “most scholars” now refer the synop- 
tics “back to the authorship of Luke.” The 
place Mr. Johnston assigns to the Levites in 
the development of the religion of Israel is 
about as little warranted as his comparison 
between Asoka and Constantine. 

It is easy to recognize everywhere in the 
book traces of the author’s wide reading 
and judicial aspirations, but it is hard to 
have patience with the superior air that 
loftily apologizes for mistakes in the Bibli- 
cal writers, while attributing to Athanasius 
the creed that incorrectly bears his name, 
and citing the population of a modern city 
at less than one-half its real size. The 
author’s power of grasping the philosophy 
of history may be judged by his concluding 
pages, wherein he states that truth “is what 
we believe,” and suggests that “the myth of 
a redeemer god affixt to Comte” would 
“give up about the same result as humani- 
tarian and undogmatic Christianity.” 


Literary Notes 


A conscientious and painstaking review 
of the influences and problems involved in 
The Education of the Women of India 
(Revell, $1.25), has been written by Minna 
G. Cowan, M.A., of Girton College. The 
efforts of the government, the missionaries 
and the native peoples are sketched and 
criticised with much insight. 


The books in the Bohn Libraries which 
have formerly sold for $1 or $1.50 each, 
are being reissued at 35 cents. This famous 
old library, a hundred years old, has stead- 
ily grown; the eighteen volumes now ready 
in the new series (Bohn’s Popular Library) 
include works of Swift, Motley, Sir Rich- 
ard Burton, Lamb, Fielding, Cervantes, 
Calverley, Fanny Burney, Coleridge and 
Goethe. 


The short stories by Margaret Cameron 
just published under the collective title of 
Tangles are all about people such as make 
up good society in a large city, especially 
men, and these people find themselves in- 
volved in the most natural way in compli- 
cations irresistibly funny. Always the com- 
plicating feature is a perfectly common- 
place matter, and always it leads to an al- 
together unforeseen conclusion. Any man 
might lose his trousers in the manner de- 
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scribed in “Who Laughs Last”; but once 
they are lost, the reader’s breath is soon 
lost too with laughing. The stories are 
funny because folks are funny: they are 
dramatic because so is life. They ought to 
meet the demand so often heard for some- 
thing to read aloud. : 


Many a girl will see college in a different 
light after reading Letters from a Father 
to His Daughter Entering College, by 
Charles Franklin Thwing (New York: 
Platt & Peck, 50 cents). It is a broad-minded 
view of college as a means, not an end, and 
will clear the air for the sub-freshman. 
There is nothing very new in the Letters, 
but girls are not altogether an innovation 
in the human economy. 


Last fall we published a notice of Mr. 
Franklin P. Adams’ book of verse In Other 
Words and quoted “an echo of Longfellow” 
beginning: 

There was a little fluff and she wore a little puff. 
One of our INDEPENDENT poets straight- 
way upbraided us for attributing a 
“nursery rime that belongs to folk- 
lore”—i. e., the rime about the little girl 
who had a little curl—to Longfellow; and 
this worried us not a little for it seemed 
like a very ignorant thing to do to misat- 
tribute such an old favorite. Now, however, 
we are the proud recipient of a letter from 
that poet beginning, “I cringe; I crawl; I 
abase myself.” In other words, our corre- 
spondent has consulted The Nonsense An- 
thology and found that Longfellow indeed 
wrote the song we gave to him. Moreover, 
he found a second verse, beginning: 


One day she went upstairs 
When her parents, unawares, 
In the kitchen were occupied with meals 
And she stood upon her head, 
In her little trundle-bed 
And then began hurraying with her heels. 


This is not so good a stanza as the first— 
and the third is worse than the second. 


Apropos of popular verse the President- 
Elect has certainly done his part to rein- 
state the limerick in favor. Some one has 
asked the editor of the New York Sun 
whether this form of English poesy has 
been adopted into foreign literature. The 
learned editor confesses that it has not 


_proved a favorite export, tho George du 


Maurier did his part to acclimate it in 
France—as witness these two specimens: 


Il existe une espinstére & Tours 
Un peu vite, et qui portait toujours 
Un ulster peau-de-phoque, 
Un chapeau biliqoque, 
Et des nicreboquers en velours. 


Un marin naufragé (de Doncastre) 
Pour priére au milieu du désastre 
Répétait & genoux 
Ces mots simples et doux— 
“Scintillez, scintillez, petit astre.” 


>. 
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Human Hybrids 


The question of the mixing of races has 
long been the subject of speculation and ar- 
gument with but little result, for the nat- 
ural difficulties of the subject are enhanced 
by the prejudices aroused by its discussions. 
Recently, however, the experimental re- 
searches on Mendelism have given promise 
of reducing it to a scientific basis, tho it is 
hard to determine in how far the laws dis- 
covered among the lower animals applied to 
mankind for lack of segregated communi- 
ties of known origin where the effect of 
racial mixing could be observed. But such 
a community, almost ideal for the purpose, 
has been discovered in Rehoboth, a moun- 
tain town of German South West Africa, 
which has been thoroly studied by Profes- 
sor Fischer of Freiburg [Die Rehobother 
Bastards und das Bastardierungsproblem 
beim Menschen]. The community numbers 
some 2500 to 3000, mostly descended from 
thirty-seven Boer fathers (Dutch and Ger- 
man), who settled in the hinterland of the 
Cape Colony in the eighteenth century and 
took Hottentot wives. In 1870 their de- 
scendants migrated to Damaraland and es- 
tablished themselves at Rehoboth. 

Contrary to the prevailing opinion these 
people of mixt African and Caucasian blood 
show no inferiority in physique or fertility. 
They are in general taller than Hottentots 
or Europeans and the children number 
about eight to a couple. There is no ten- 
dency to separate into the original racial 
types or for one race to absorb the other. 
An observer unacquainted with the history 
of the colony might take it for a homo- 
geneous people. The anthropological meas- 
urements show the same ratio of variation 
and produce the same sort of curves as 
races regarded as pure, for example, the 
Saxons of central Europe. The ordinary 
Mendelian laws of inheritance hold here as 
among plants and animals. Each character- 
istic is inherited as an independent unit, so 
we may have in the same individual the 
Hottentot nose and the European lips, the 
curly hair and the tall stature. The same 
dominance prevails as with animals; for 
example, black or brown hair is dominant 
over light. [See THE INDEPENDENT, vol. 74, 
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page 829.] Intermarriage between near re- 
lations has been naturally very common, 
especially in the early days, but such con- 
sanguineous unions are no less fertile than 
others. 

In short the case of the half-breeds of 
Rehoboth confirms at all points the views of 
the modern Mendelian who knows nothing 
of. “pure races” but a great deal of pure 
strains of unit characteristics, physical, 
mental and temperamental. 


Bob White 


The quails of the United States are now 
in their most interesting mood. One can 
travel thousands of miles and hear these 
winsome creatures calling familiarly thru 
the fields. Where protected they make al- 
most a house bird, not seldom getting as 
familiar as the hens, and eating with them 
in the barnyards. There are seven species, 
but only one of them is familiar to the 
farmers of our eastern states. The others 
are distributed from Texas to Oregon, and 
all up and down the Pacific. 

The peculiarity of the quail is its glean- 
ing habits. It is found everywhere in our 
grainfields, but nowhere is it complained 
of as doing any damage. If its crop is full 
of wheat, it is almost invariably from 
gleaning the waste. At the same time it 
gathers an enormous amount of weed seeds, 
and for this reason alone should be cared 
for by the farmers. Fortunately we can 
report that no other bird is getting better 
protection from the tramp hunter. In our 
southern states particularly Bob White has 
laws to protect him, wherever the farmer 
cares to have him protected. Clearly written 
signs posted about a ranch will prevent his 
being shot, in season or out. During the 
open season, however, the quail compre- 
hends his danger, and keeps very close. 
Somehow he finds out during the closed sea- 
son that he will be safe near houses. The 
nests are frequently built in orchards, and 
contain twelve to fifteen eggs. 

Among the insects most frequently con- 
sumed by Robert are the destructive moun- 
tain locust, the chinch bug, the Colorado 
potato beetle, the cotton weevil, the army 
worm, and a good many more of the worst 
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pests that the farmer has to contend with; 
this in addition to the weed seeds that he 
devours. Thru the western states you will 
find the quail in the cornfields late in the 
season, and not seldom spending all night 
there. We wish the farmers of America 
could comprehend the immense value of this 
bird, or rather fowl. While we can report 
a decided increase of protection for the 
quail, taking the country thru, there are 
reports from localities bitterly the other 
way. In parts of North Carolina the law 
allows Bob White to be shot thru the whole 
year in five counties. The absolute protec- 
tion extends in Colorado as far as to 1920. 
Thirty-one states require hunting licenses 
from non-residents. 

Very interesting experiments are being 
made in domesticating this bird. He is very 
fond of human attention, when it is riot 
crowded too far. But it will be a very per- 
suasive farmer who will make his outbuild- 
ings and yards sufficiently attractive to 
draw Bob away from marshes of wild rice 
and where there is plenty of oak mast. His 
food from October to March is very closely 
vegetable; and from then on the insect 
proportion increases. Grain forms a less 
prominent part of the food at all seasons. 
Later in the season seeds dominate, but the 
very slightest toll is levied on standing 
grain. Corn enters somewhat into his ra- 
tions, as also wheat, with some sorghum 
and buckwheat and barley and oats and 
rye. All testimony goes to prove that the 
quail does us very little damage as com- 
pared with the very great protective power 
which he displays. E. P. POWELL. 


Byzantine Crown for King of Greece 


The monks of Mount Athos, the celebrated 
Greek monastery on the Avgean Sea, near 
Salonika, will send the crown and robe of 
the old Byzantine emperors, which have 
been in their keeping for several centuries, 
to Athens, to be worn by King Constantine 
of Greece at his coronation. The crown is 
heavily studded with gems and is the finest 
specimen of the craft of the Byzantine 
goldsmith in existence. The robe is of silk 
covered with beaten gold and weighs over 
fifty pounds. The crown will probably be- 
come the national crown of Greece. 

In the war of Greek Independence (1820- 
1829) it was reported that the treasures 
had been stolen by the Turkish soldiers who 
pillaged the monastery. A correspondent 
dispatched by the St. Petersburg Novoe 
Vremya discovered them where they had 
been hidden by the treasurer of the monas- 
tery before he was killed. A jeweler is being 
brought from the Rue de la Paix to reno- 
vate the robe for the occasion. 
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THIS IS NOT DISH-WASHING 


It’s a collateral branch of “Camp Administration 
= Management,” as studied by the boys of Page 
ounty. 


Farm Youngsters in a Summer Camp 


They were finishing up the evening 
dishes, true farmers’ boys, who had 
learned to include dishwashing, as well as 
a number of other disagreeable tasks, in 
one general category headed “woman’s 
work.” Still they were here busy washing 
dishes. 

“Most of them get their first cooking 
lesson in the schoolroom,” says the camp 
leader; “otherwise they might not be so 
willing to take ‘sissy’ jobs. We taught them 
simple cooking under the title ‘Camp Equip- 
ment and Management.’ How a little change 
of name would alter the fragrance of the 
rose!” 

Never in the few brief years which have 
witnessed the rebirth in rural education, 
has a more impressive sight been witnessed 
than this of the Page County (Iowa) school 
camp. Here, housed under canvas, in jovial 
group, the sons and daughters of Iowa’s 
sturdy corn-growers ate, slept, whispered, 
giggled, and became thoroly acquainted 
with one another. That, be it remembered, 
marks a new era in the history of rural 
life. 

The camp was called into being by the 
genial energy of the county superintendent; 
but it belongs to the children. Elders are 
there, to be sure—elders are always about, 
in one capacity or another—but these eld- 
ers, unlike many of their namesakes, un- 
derstanding rather perfectly, interfere but 
seldom. 

“They like us to join in, but not to lead,” 
observes the wise camp leader. “The first 
year they were a little slow in getting 
things under way, but that time is over 
now. The children start and carry things 
themselves.” 

The games and sports are for the chil- 
dren; so are the more serious features of 
camp life—the lectures, talks, discourses 
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and practical lessons in problems dealing 
with farm management. These boys and 
girls, who will be called on at no distant 
day to keep up the reputation of Page 
County as the great corn-growing county, 
are fully alive to their responsibilities. 

A Page County girl, Blanche Ingram, 
who won first prize in the 1912 essay con- 
test, with the subject “Value of the Camp 
of the Golden Maids To Me,” gives her 
view of the matter in this picturesque way. 
“In camp you have to be prompt. Classes 
are held, and if you were not present when 
the roll was called, it counted against your 
tent. But the place where promptness count- 
ed most was at the dining-tent. We lined 
up by tent numbers and past by a table 
from which we were served. When all was 
ready some one blew a whistle, a song was 
sung, after which the serving began. If we 
were not in line with our tent when the 
song was finished, we were compelled to 
go to the end of the line. 

“Every morning while we were having 
classes, judges came to inspect the tents. 
A prize was given to the tent which was 
kept the neatest and cleanest during the en- 
campment. This makes each member willing 
to work, trying to get the tent ready for 
inspection, and keeping it in order for the 
rest of the day. We had a sewing class, 
from which we learned to make many many 
useful and fancy articles. In the cooking 
class we were taught the food values of 
the different dishes, how to set the table, 
and how to serve correctly, also how to 
bake bread. 

“A farmers’ institute is held during the 
encampment, the management of which is 
turned over to the boys. This institute is 
conducted something like the institute held 
by the farmers in December. Corn and stock 
judging were done by the boys, and many 
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interesting things were told about the rais- 
ing of corn and stock. There was also a 
contest in rope tying by the boys to see who 
could tie the greatest number of knots and 
give names in the shortest time. The girls 
had their sewing on exhibition, which had 
been made while: at camp. One girl told 
how to make bread, and another gave some 
of the principles of the fundamental stitches 
in sewing. Essays were given, and a song 
was sung by a quartet.. The whole camp 
sang our camp songs and gave our yells.” 

Day by day they play and learn together, 
these robust children of the warm, rich soil. 
Closing time comes all too soon, and the 
children, comparing notes and promising to 
continue freshly made friendships into the 
new school year, start for their homes feel- 
ing that there are more nice people occu- 
pying school benches in Page County than 
they had thought that one county—even one 
big Iowa county—might contain. 

Scott NEARING. 


Milkweed Paper, Horsechestnut Soap 


Science, with practical optimism, tries to 
find “good in everything.” It now points out 
that we are wasting opportunities by not 
utilizing our neglected wealth in milkweeds 
and horsechestnuts. In respect to the 
former, which will flourish on soils too poor 
for much else, we are told that the milky 
juice yields rubber, but in too small quan- 
tity to “bother with.” The bast-fibers of the 
plant, well known to the birds as nest- 
weaving materials, and to our Indians as 
thread, may readily be separated, however, 
and when bleached yield a white, silky, tex- 
tile material, much like flax and even 
stronger. The woody material of which 
four-fifths of the plant consists has ex- 
cellent qualities for paper-making if treated 

















IN THE CAMP OF THE GOLDEN MAIDS 
Farmers’ daughters of Page County, Iowa, getting acquainted with each other, and incidentally with 


country life ideals, at the public school summer camp. 
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with a soda solution under pressure. From 
the seeds may be obtained a large percent- 
age of a drying oil, while the long silky 
down of the seeds is known to be useful as 
an upholstering material. It would seem as 
tho it would be well worth while to raise 
the milkweed as a crop, since it can be done 
on land otherwise of little value. 

It has long been known in Europe, where 
the horsechestnut is a widely prevalent tree, 
that the juices of its nuts furnished a lather 
that could be used instead of soap, and 
lately the saponine substance has been re- 
moved from the nuts and applied on a large 
scale to cleaning purposes in textile fac- 
tories. The process leaves a residue of oil 
very similar to almond oil; the brown shells, 
from which a valuable tanning agent is 
extracted; and a large quantity of white 
starch which needs only to be thoroly 
washed in cold water to become a good food. 


Four Million Feet of Logs Afloat 


A raft containing four and a half million 
feet of logs was recently delivered to a 
San Diego lumber company, having been 
towed from the north Pacific coast lumber 
district to the southwestern port by tugs. 
This huge, cigar-shaped mass of lumber 
was firmly held together by chains and as 
the photograph shows was almost flush 
with the surface of the water. 

Only a small vart of its bulk was visible, 
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as it had a depth of thirty-six feet. It was 
fifty-two feet wide and 720 feet long. This 
method of towing lumber in the shape of 
a raft is the most economical form of trans- 
portation; its main disadvantage is the 
danger of the raft being broken by storms 
and heavy seas, when the scattered floating 
logs would be a menace to navigation. 


France and Her Dirigibles 


The successful trials of the “Spiess” 
dirigible, the first rigid dirigible constructed 
in France, came as a surprise. Few people 
believed that the thing would, when finished, 
be anything more than an experimental 
ship, subject to the usual ills and limita- 
tions. Its success rehabilitates the French 
“policy” in regard to dirigibles, which has 
always been very much criticized on account 





THE “SPIESS” ON A TRIAL FLIGHT 


This, the first rigid dirigible constructed in France, 
has been successful to an unexpected degree. 


of the failure to provide for the construc- 
tion of large dirigibles of the Zeppelin size. 
That there is wisdom in the policy of ac- 
quiring a number of small dirigibles instead 
of a few large ones is shown by the record 
of the past year. 

During 1912, the seven new military 
dirigibles delivered to the French Govern- 
ment made 400 trips, with a total time of 
1591 hours in the air. They carried 639 
passengers and traveled 22,560 miles. The 
total horse power of these dirigibles is 1760, 
or an average of 250 horse power per 
machine. The French manufacturers expect 
to deliver 14 new dirigibles during 1913, 
having a total capacity of 10,000,000 cubic 
feet and a total horse power of 10,460. This 
makes an average of 747 horse power and 
600,000 cubic feet ver dirigible for 1913, 
against 251 horse power and 320,000 cubic 
feet for 1912. 

While these dirigibles can not carry as 
great weights or stay in the air as long as 
the Zeppelins, they are efficient. 

The altitude world record was at first 
9646 feet, but later increased to 10,100 feet 
by the Astra semi-rigid dirigible “Le 
Conté.” Trips were made by “Le Conté” 
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THE “FIFTH ARM” IN ACTION 
Thus the French call their aerial force. This brilliant variation on the traditional “charge” picture was 


taken at the military review at Vincennes, March, 1912. The dirigible is ‘‘Le Conté,”’ 


record of 10,100 feet. 


and the “Clement Bayard,” both making 
435 miles in 16 hours. There have been 11 
voyages of over 180 miles without a stop 
made in France. 

It must not be forgotten that by following 
this policy France was able to get herself a 
fleet of a score of dirigibles without rousing 
Germany, who would have met any move to 
acquire powerful dirigibles with an increase 
in her own fleet. 

German experts never believed that the 
“Spiess” would be a success. If it does prove 
so, then the acquisition of a few ships of 
this type will put France on a footing of 
equality with Germany in so far as dirigi- 
bles are concerned, and her superiority in 
aeroplanes—of which she possesses 600— 
will give her the supremacy of the air. 

The “Spiess” differs from the Zeppelins 
by the fact that its rigidity is obtained, not 
by means of aluminum, but by hollow wood 
framework, covered with canvas. It consists 
of eleven compartments, with a total length 
of 340 feet and a maximum diameter of 45 
feet. Each compartment is filled by a bal- 
lonet, which adapts. itself to the rigid 
frame as soon as it is inflated. A sort of 
triangular keel extends nearly the entire 
length of the airship, with a slight depres- 
sion fore and aft, where the motors are 
situated. There are two Chénu motors of 
six cylinder and 180 horse power, each of 
which operates two wooden propellers 18 
feet in diameter. These propellers are at- 
tached aft, high up on each side of the rigid 
frame, which constitutes one of the original 
features of the new airship. 


which holds the altitude 


The transmission is effected by oblique 
shafts 23 feet in length, with cardan joints 
and three supports. The steering is effected 
by vertical biplanes fixt aft, the stabiliza- 
tors consisting of four horizontal planes, 
also attached at the rear. A series of cables 
stretched across the eleven compartments 
terminates forward, and by being joined 
offers a solid hold, which permits of anchor- 
ing the airship with the nose to the wind. 
The cubic capacity of the airship is given 
at 35,000 feet, and its probable speed is 
about forty-five miles an hour. ; 

HENRY WOODHOUSE. 


The Movies’ Cashier 


If the United States had a Poet Laureate, 
the International Exposition of the Moving 
Picture Art would furnish him a theme for 
a sorrowful ditty beginning. 

“Oh, what have they done with the Cashier- 
girl, 
“The caged-cashier of the shows?” 

Just because of an inconspicuous machine 
that has been recently invented. It is a 
square metallic box fitted with coin slots 
and a bill drawer, and designed for use at 
movies’ entrances. The customer drops his 
coin and names his number, the doorman 
presses a lever, the machine subtracts the 
entrance fee or fees, registers the sale and 
returns the right change, and the doorman 
permits passage to the entrant. No cashier 
is needed, no tickets are needed, no cumber- 


some cash register is needed—ergo, expense 
is reduced. 
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The operator can do no cheating with 
the machine, and the customer cannot 


claim change for fifty cents when he slotted . 


only a quarter. In each transaction, the 
coin hangs suspended before a glass window 
until another coin has been introduced. A 
smaller coin dropped in a larger slot, as a 
dime where a nickel should go, does not 
enter the vitals of the machine at all, but 
falls out at the front where it can be re- 
covered and properly placed. 

Supposing the doorman to be blind, and a 
customer asks for change from fifty cents 
having deposited but a quarter? The cred- 
ulous blind man presses the fifty-cent lever 
and nothing happens. He finds he can re- 
lease none by the twenty-five-cent lever, so 
the customer has to “play fair.” 

The device, adapted for use in “L” and 
‘subway stations, might save the companies 
salaries, but the daily exercize in graceful 
ticket-tossing would be lest to passengers. 


Trusts in Europe 


The Government at Washington receives 
from its consuls abroad much information 
about the syndicates or Trust combinations 
which are not only permitted to do busi- 
ness in Europe, but even have the approval 
and support of the authorities. Recent re- 
ports from Germany relate to a renewal of 
the Westphalian coal combination (with 
the aid of the Government of Prussia) ; 
an extension of the pig-iron combination 
agreement until 1917; an extension of the 
term of the main steel syndicate for five 
years; similar extensions affecting the 
steel bar and beam agreements; the in- 
crease of prices which followed the forma- 
tion of a cement Trust, and the unfortu- 
nate financial condition of the combined 
manufacturers of potash, due, it is said, 
to the failure of a recent law (enacted for 
the regulation of the industry) to limit out- 
put. Competition in the manufacture of 
electric lamps reduced prices and dividends. 
This led to mergers and amalgamations, 
and now there are only two great compa- 
nies. 

Germany’s main steel combination or 
syndicate for some time sold its products 
in Italy at prices below the cost of manu- 
facture, the annual loss being about $200,- 
000. Italy’s manufacturers formed a com- 
bination and sought to make an agreement 
with the German Trust. When an agree- 
ment was withheld, the Italians invaded the 
markets of Switzerland and _ southern 
France, underselling the Germans there. 
This compelled a compromise and an agree- 
ment was made. It permits the German 
syndicate to sell 40,000 tons a year in Italy. 
The Belgian syndicate and the Austrian 
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syndicate were taken in; the first may ex- 
port 3000 tons to Italy, the second 2000. 
As a result of these alliances, the price of 
steel products in Italy has been increased 
by 33% per cent, and all the participating 
combinations expect large profits. 

A combination of Italy’s cotton mills has 
been formed. It includes 3,800,000 ofthe 
country’s 4,575,925 spindles, and its term 
is five years. Prices will be fixt, running 
time governed and output restricted. The 
combination of glove manufacturers formed 
in Belgium eight years ago has been very 
successful. Belgium’s steel syndicate agree- 
ment was recently renewed for five years. 
Profits of the window glass combination in 
that country have been large. The Belgian 
plate-glass combination (we should call it 
a Trust) has prospered greatly, official re- 
ports say, by reason of the prices fixt, and 
has entered into an alliance with similar 
combinations in France, Germany, Italy 
and Austria. 

Nothing is said in the reports about in- 
terference by Governments, altho it is 
shown that Prussia’s Minister of Commerce 
declined to renew a contract with a coal 
Trust because of a second and large in- 
crease of prices. This record of unrestrained 
Trust activity in Europe is in sharp con- 
trast with the policy of the United States, 
indicated by the Sherman act and the prose- 
cutions by which that statute has been en- 
forced. 


Cartoon of the Week 


—Cesare, in the New York Sun. 
THE NEW PHOENIX 
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Tariff and Currency 


In the Democratic Senate caucus, 49 of 
the 51 Democrats being present, 45 voted 
for a resolution making the tariff bill a 
party measure and all Democrats to support 
it without any amendment except such as 
might be proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee. It is asserted that the affirmative 
votes of 49 can be expected, but’ there is 
still some doubt as to the action of 4 of 
these. The bill was reported to the Senate 
on the 11th. The Senate committee’s changes 
made the average ad valorem rate lower 
than it was in the House bill. Wool is to be 
free after December 1. The sugar reduction 
is to be effective on March 1, 1914, and the 
entire duty is to be removed in 1916. It is 
now estimated that the corporation tax will 
yield $37,000,000 and the income tax $69,- 
625,000. The income tax paragraphs of the 
House bill have been rewritten, and the ad- 
ministrative sections modified. A mass 
meeting held in New York last week sent 
resolutions of protest against the proposed 
duty on bananas. The tax on transactions 
in cotton for future delivery is retained. 
Senator Robinson has introduced an amend- 
ment forbidding the transmission of mes- 
sages relating to similar transactions af- 
fecting any agricultural product. The de- 
bate will be a long one. It is said that Sen- 
ator La Follette will speak for a week in 
defense of a bill which he offers as a sub- 
stitute. 

Senator Smoot says that no currency 
bill can be past at the present session. Sev- 
eral Democratic senators oppose considera- 
tion of the currency bill, even in commit‘ee, 
until after the passage of the tariff bill. 
There is some disagreement among Demo- 
cratic members of the banking committees 
of the Senate and House as to parts of the 
bill, and many amendments must be consid- 
ered before the bill is reported. The banking 
committee of the National Chamber of 
Commerce recommends that the central re- 
serve board shall have nine members, in- 
stead of seven. Representative Henry has 
introduced a resolution for a resumption of 
the Money Trust inquiry by a special com- 
on composed of eleven members of the 

ouse. 
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The Lobby Investigation 


In the early days of last week there was 
more testimony before the Senate committee 
from David Lamar and Edward Lauterbach. 
The former admitted that he had lied to 
Mr. Ledyard and others. Lauterbach also 
confest that he had lied to the same per- 
sons as to his pretended influence with 
Speaker Clark and his ability to prevent 
the Stanley Steel Trust inquiry. It was 
thought in the Department of Justice that 
there was no statute under which either of 
the two men could be prosecuted, and Sen- 
ator Cummins introduced a bill to cover 
such offenses, but in New York the District 
Attorney held a different opinion, and wit- 
nesses have been testifying before a grand 
jury. Lamar and Lauterbach may be in- 
dicted. 

The House, by a comprehensive resolu- 
tion, provided for a wide investigation, but 
the Senate committee insisted upon taking 
up Mulhall’s story about his work for the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the House must wait. Mulhall began to 
testify on the evening of the 11th, telling 
the story which he recently sold to a news- 
paper. His assertions before the committee 
at once drew sharp denials from two or 
three men. The House will inquire as to 
labor controversies, and has called for the 
testimony of Samuel Gompers and other 
labor leaders. 


Washington Notes 


Secretary Bryan’s peace proposition, re- 
cently submitted to foreign Governments, 
has been accepted in principle by twenty of 
them. Nearly as many more have not yet 
responded. He now suggests an amendment 
providing that during the period of inves- 
tigation (as to an international contro- 
versy) there shall be no change in the mili- 
tary and naval program of the two Powers 
directly interested, unless a change is com- 
pelled by the menacing attitude of a third 
Power. - 

The Secretary will leave Washington on 
the 19th to begin a lecture tour of six 
weeks on the Chautauqua Circuit. His pa- 
per, The Commoner, will be published here- 
after only once a month. “Under the new 
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arrangement,” the Commoner says, Mr. 
Bryan “will be able to give his personal 
attention to the preparation of a larger 
part of the paper than he has been able to 
do for the weekly.” 

Among last week’s nominations were 
those of Judge James W. Gerard, of New 
York, to be Ambassador to Germany; Fred- 
erick C. Penfield, of Philadelphia and New 
York, to be Ambassador to Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Joseph K. Willard, of Virginia 
and Washington, to be Ambassador to 
Spain. The second of these nominations 
excites some comment, because of Mr. Pen- 
field’s large contributions to the Democratic 
campaign fund, and it is said that there 
will be an inquiry in the Senate. 


Labor Questions 


The general committee of the conductors’ 
and trainmen’s unions gave formal and 
unanimous approval, on the 13th, to the 
plan for a strike of nearly 100,000 men 
employed on forty-two Eastern railroads. 
Of these men, 94 per cent had already 
voted for a strike in support of their wage 
demands. Power to call a strike was thus 
given to the chiefs of the two unions. 

There was hope of a settlement, however, 
to be reached at a conference in the White 
House on the 14th. Much depended upon the 
action to be taken with reference to pending 
bills for amendment of the Erdman act. A 
bill past by the Senate has the support of 
the unions, the most prominent railroad 
presidents and the Civic Federation, but 
a pending House bill is unsatisfactory. The 
Senate bill provides for a board of media- 
tion whose members will hold no other Fed- 
eral office. At the beginning of the present 
week there was a prospect that the bill 
would be enacted and that the controversy 
would be adjusted by arbitration under the 
new law. 


The Philippine Islands 


Secretary Garrison asked for a full re- 
port by cable of the recent controversy with 
the Moros, and of the battle at Bagsak, on 
Jolo Island. In his reply, Major General 
Bell showed that the number of those who 
refused to give up their arms was between 
5000 and 10,000, who were persecuting 
other Moros who had submitted. He highly 
commended Brigadier General Pershing, 
who had sought long and patiently to pro- 
cure the acceptance of the Government’s 
policy by these rebels. Some had thought 
that the demand for a full report indicated 
that the controversy would be used in sup- 
port of the Democratic policy in favor of 
Philippine independence. Secretary Garri- 
son said, however, that all that General 
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Pershing and his forces had done had his 
cordial approval. He added: 

“General Bell’s reports indicate that the 
officers and men of the army engaged in 
the problem of Moro disarmament have ren- 
dered excellent service. They have done a 
great deal of work and a considerable, 
amount of fighting. The work intrusted to 
the army and the Philippine constabulary 
has been done in a gallant and efficient 
manner, reflecting credit upon these serv- 
ices.” 

Imports into the islands from the States 
in the last ten months have been much 
larger than those of the corresponding 
months of last year, and there has been a 
smaller increase of exports. Japan has un- 
derbidden Australia and China for a con- 
tract calling for 80,000 tons of coal to be 
used at the army posts. 


Cuba 


Much excitement and some alarm have 
been caused in Cuba by the killing of Gen- 
eral Armand Riva, chief of the national 
police. He was shot by General Ernesto As- 
bert, Governor of Havana Province, Sen- 
ator Vidal Morales and Representative 
Arias. It appears that the Asbert Club 
House, on the Prado, a resort for the polit- 
ical followers of the Governor, became 
known as a gambling place and was raided 
on Saturday night, the 5th, and that many 
persons found gambling there were arrest- 
ed and fined. On the following Monday, as 
Riva was driving past the house, accom- 
panied by his two young children, there 
was a dispute at the door about the arrest 
of a porter for carrying arms. Riva sup- 
ported the police. Whereupon Asbert and 
the two legislators came out and shot him. 
He received his fatal wound while trying to 
shelter his children. His coachman and two 
passersby were wounded. Riva died on the 
9th. He had been greatly respected by the 
people and hated by gamblers and criminals. 
A graduate of Havana University, he had 
risen to high rank in the army, and had 
for a time been Minister to Mexico. The 
popular demonstrations at his funeral are 
said to have been as notable as those at 
the funeral of Maximo Gomez. ; 


Panama 


Panama has asked our Government for 
the annual rent, $250,000, to be paid on 
account of the Canal. The first payment was 
due four months ago, and the money has 
been appropriated. It is said that the delay 
was due to a hope that some agreement with 
Colombia could be reached. A few years ago 
the United States and Panama signed a 
treaty providing that this rent, together 
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with $10,000,000, should be paid to Colom- 
bia, in settlement of her claim, but Colom- 
bia, insisting upon arbitration, refused to 
sign. She now objects to the payment of 
the rent to Panama, but still objects to such 
an adjustment as was provided in the 
treaty. 

It is reported that Great Britain, a re- 
newal of whose arbitration treaty with the 
United States has thus far been prevented 
by the dispute as to canal tolls, has asked 
that the treaty be withdrawn from the 
Senate. 

Colonel Goethals says that the first ship 
to go thru the Canal will be one of the 
Panama Railroad Company’s fleet. It is 
expected that the surface of Gatun Lake 
will rise to seventy-one feet above sea level 
by October 1, and that the hight in De- 
cember will be eighty-five feet. The gates 
were closed on June 27. 


Central America 


Nicaragua’s Congress has taken up the 
treaty with the United States which, for 
$3,000,000, grants exclusive interoceanic 
canal rights, a naval station on the Gulf of 
Fonseca, and two or three small islands on 
the Atlantic side. Agents of the Govern- 
ment are seeking, in New York, a loan of 
$10,000,000. Among the claims against Nica- 
ragua now being considered by a commis- 
sion at Washington is one for $1,793,000, 
submitted by the Atlantic Fruit Company, 
which complains of the loss of a concession 
and of injury suffered by its plantations 
during recent revolutions. 

Costa Rica has protested at Washington 
against the Canal treaty with Nicaragua, 
asserting that she has jurisdiction over a 
part of the San Juan River, which would be 
needed for the Canal route. The treaty may 
be modified to meet this objection. 

Guatemala’s Minister at Washington told 
Secretary Bryan last week that his Gov- 
ernment was offering five free scholarships 
in Guatemalan institutions of learning to 
as many young men or women in the 
United States. The offer includes board 
and lodging, and there is a choice of mili- 
tary, academic or technical courses. Guate- 
mala has one very old university. 


Mexico 


Many expressions of hostility toward 
Americans and the United States at the 
Mexican capital in the last few days have 
caused alarm. The newspapers have pub- 
lished much that apparently was designed 
to excite this hostility. In a recent issue 
one of them printed seven columns of in- 
cendiary reports and allegations. Ambassa- 
dor Wilson has protested to the Govern- 
ment, but he has been annoyed by the dis- 
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courtesy of Cabinet officers. Students, in- 
cited by the press, have paraded, shouting 
against the Yankees, carrying Japanese 
flags and saying that Japan must be Mex- 
ico’s ally. Huerta appears to have discour- 
aged such demonstrations in only a half- 
hearted way. Ambassador Wilson received 
a letter in which the writer promised to 
blow up the United States embassy. 

Juarez has not yet been captured by the 
rebels, but they have won a victory over the 
Federals near Monclova. There was no 
news last week from the vicinity of Guay- 
mas. In the Tampico district a band of 
American vigilantes hanged fourteen rebel 
bandits. On the 13th a plot for the assassi- 
nation of Huerta and Felix Diaz was frus- 
trated by the arrest of eleven men, one of 
them a member. of Congress. They were 
conspiring in the interest of Zapata. Gen- 
eral Trevino, who was relieved of his com- 
mand and permitted to enter Texas, says 
the fate of Huerta’s Government will be 
settled within three months. 


The Home Rule and Welsh Church 
Bills 


Despite the furious protests of the Oppo- 
sition and the Marconi scandal the Liberal 
Cabinet holds its majority in the House of 
Commons and is carrying thru its program 
of legislation step by step. On the night of 
July 7, the Irish Home bill past its third 
reading after the motion to reject it, of- 
fered by Bonar Law, had been defeated 
by a vote of 352 to 243. On the following 
night the bill disestablishing the Church 
in Wales also past its third reading after 
the motion to reject it had been voted down 
by 347 to 244. This is the second time that 
the House of Commons has approved of 
the Home Rule bill and if the Liberal Gov- 
ernment can remain in office long enough 
to pass the bill a third time before next | 
May it will become a law without the ap- 
proval of the House of Lords. The Union- 
ists, however, have devised a new plan for 
defeating it and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
proposes that the House of Lords decline 
to consider the Home Rule bill “until it 
has been submitted to the judgment of the 
country.” It is the hope of the Unionists 
that the Lords, by thus going on a “strike” 
instead of returning the bill to the Com- 
mons, may prevent its passage for the third 
time within the two years allowed for that 
purpose by the recent law regulating par- 
liamentary procedure. 

If, however, this obstacle is in some way 
overcome, the Home Rule bill will receive 
the royal assent some time next June. The 
act would then come into operation on the 
first Tuesday in February, 1915, but the 
Imperial Government can postpone or ante- 
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date its operation by seven months. The 
103 Irish members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will retain their seats until the Irish 
Parliament comes into being. It is expected 
that John Redmond, the leader of the Irish 
party in the House of Commons, will be 
called upon to form the first government 
of Ireland. Ulster still threatens resistance 
and there are alarming reports of drilling 
and the smuggling of arms. Premier As- 
quith, in the debate on the third reading. 
stated that he did not believe it would be 
necessary to coerce Ulster. There was seri- 
ous rioting in Belfast on July 12, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Boyne in which the 
Orangemen and Nationalists came into con- 
flict on the street. The procession of the 
Orange Society was the largest ever, num- 
bering 50,000 men. 


The French Army and Birthrate 


The bill extending the period of compul- 
sory military service from two years to 
.three years was past by the Chamber of 
‘Deputies on July 7 by a vote of 339 to 223. 
All amendments and modifications proposed 
while the bill was pending have been voted 
down by this ‘same substantial majority 
and it is evident that almost all parties 
have become convinced that this additional 
burden was necessary in view of the recent 
increase of the German army and military 
expenditure. Practically the only opposition 
came from the Socialists, but the eloquence 
of M. Jaurés was not able even to secure 
a postponement of the proposal until a 
commission could consider an alternative 
plan of allowing the army service to begin 
at the age of twenty instead of twenty-one. 
The new law will bring the French army 
up to about 700,000 officers and men. This, 
however, is still below the level of the Ger- 
man army which will be brought by the 
recent changes to a peace strength of 
886,000. 

Great as is the sacrifice voluntarily made 
by the French people in requiring their 
‘young men to spend an additional year in 
the barracks instead of at productive labor 
the sacrifice will be vain unless some meas- 
ures are taken to increase the supply of 
human beings. According to Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon, the celebrated French statistician, 
the three-year term of military service just 
adopted will soon have to be extended to 
four years and then to five if any preten- 
sion is made to keep up with Germany. Pre- 
vious to the Franco-Prussian War the an- 
nual birthrate in France was about a mil- 
lion, nearly the same as Germany. It was 
never less than 900,000 before 1887. Since 
then there has been a continuous and rapid 
decline due undoubtedly in large part to the 
Neo-Malthusian propaganda. In 1911 the 
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deaths exceeded the births by 30,000. Last 
year the balance was in the other direction, 
there being an excess of 58,000 births over 
deaths. The number of children born alive 
in 1912 was, however, only 750,651, which 
is-some 20,000 less than the average of the 
five years previous. At the same time the 
number of marriages has increased by 
nearly a thousand. The net increase in the 
population of France last year is much less 
than in Holland, which has only one- 
eighth of the population. 

For the purpose of checking the decline 
in the birthrate a bill has been past by the 
French Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
which gives an annual subsidy of $12 to 
$18 for each child where there are ‘more 
than three in a family. The expenditure 
amounting to $10,000,000 a year will be 
shared by the state departmerts and mu- 
nicipalities. A more ambitious project for 
the endowment of motherhood was ex- 
plained in an editorial in our issue of 
July 3. 


The Bulgars at Bay 


It is a most astonishing state of affairs 
that three nations should be at war in the 
midst of Europe for a fortnight with ru- 
mors of unprecedented massacres and bat- 
tles in which tens of thousands were killed 
and yet the outside world be kept in ig- 
norance of ‘what is going on. There were 
too many war correspondents at the be- 
ginning of the Balkan trouble; now there 
are too few. Our old friend, Lieutenant 
Wagner sends as usual his detailed de- 
spatches from Sofia to the Vienna Reichs- 
post, but there is good reason to suspect 
that these now as formerly report not what 
happened but what the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment wish might have happened. Greeks, 
Serbs and Bulgars have all claimed daily 
victories and charged the enemy with vio- 
lating agreements and the usages of civil- 
ized warfare. 

The details of the conflicts and the re- 
sponsibility for the atrocities are indeter- 
minable at the present time, but in a gen- 
eral way it is easy to get an understanding 
of what has occurred. The causes of the 
conflict are discust editorially in this issue, 
and by reference to the map the disposition 
of the forces can be seen. The seat of war 
is the valley of the Vardar River which 
runs from Uskub to Salonika. The Serbs 
have possession of the upper half of the 
river and the Greeks of the lower. The Bul- 
garian forces lay to the east of the river 
from Kustendil to Seres. 

It appears that the Bulgars fearing lest 
they should lose thru some diplomatic 
machinations the territory assigned to them 
by the preliminary agreement determined 
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to take matters into their own hands and 
advance into the neutral zone. The Bulga- 
rian Government claims that the troops 
acted upon their own initiative on account 
of the provocative acts of the Serbs and 
Greeks. But the movement seems to have 
been too extensive:and well contrived to be 
altogether spontaneous. The attack was 
begun all along the line on the night of 
June 29. On the south the Bulgars pushed 
forward from Seres toward Salonika occu- 
pying the village of Nigrita. On the north 
a detachment of Bulgars crost the moun- 
tains and invaded Servian territory near 
Nish. 

But the main attack was delivered in the 
middle of the line at Gyevgeli on the Vardar 
about half way between Uskub and Sa- 
lonika, evidently with the intention of cut- 
ting the railroad at this point and separat- 
ing the Greeks from the Serbs. These move- 
ments were at first successful, but. if we 
may believe the reports, the Bulgars were 
either held in check or driven back with 
great slaughter. 

The Greeks drove the Bulgars back from 
the Vardar and away from the country be- 


tween Salonika and Seres. At Seres, Demir- 


hissar, Nigrita and other towns captured 
by the Greeks there was found evidence of 
frightful outrages committed by the Bul- 
gars. Hundreds of priests and notables were 
massacred and mutilated; women were vio- 
lated and children murdered; and fiendish 
tortures inflicted upon non-combatants. 
The Turks have re-entered the arena and 
advancing from the Tchataldja lines have 
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occupied the territory which was granted 
them by the recent treaty of London, but 
which the Bulgars had not yet evacuated. 
They will probably not be content with this, 
but will attempt to regain a larger part 
of their lost territory, perhaps even Adri- 
anople. Rumania certainly and probably 
also Servia and Greece have arranged with 
Turkey for joint action against Bulgaria. 


The Rumanian Invasion-of Bulgaria 


King Charles of Rumania who has, some- 
what to the surprize of the public, remained 
neutral. during the Balkan war, has now 
decided that the time has come for him to 
act. As soon as it became evident that the 
Bulgars had been defeated in their attack 
upon Servia and Greece announcement was 
made that Rumania would insist upon tak- 
ing part in the discussion of the final par- 
tition of the territory wrested from Turkey, 
and would immediately proceed to occupy 
the Bulgarian territory south of the Do- 
brudscha to which Rumania has long laid 
claim. 

This claim is based in part on the ill 
treatment of Rumania by: Russia in the 
war against Turkey in 1877-8. Rumania 
furnished a large contingent of troops and 
bore a far greater share of the burden of 
the joint campaign from Plevna to Adri- 
anople in proportion to her resources than 
did Russia. Naturally she expected to share 
with Russia in the division of the spoils. 
Her indignation then may be imagined 
when she found that so far from gaining 
territory she was to lose it, for Russia 
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AGAIN THE THEATER OF WAR 
The struggle between the Allies centers in the valley of the Vardar River, which runs from Servia to 
e Aegean at Salonika and bisects, roughly, the disputed territory. The Bulgars, lying east of the river, have 
ished with the Serbs in the North and the Greeks in the South, and have attempted to cut the railroad 


onnecting Uskub and Salonika, but seem to have been unsuccessful all along the line. 
reement made before the war by Servia and Bulgaria, the territory to be 


According to the 
wrested from Turkey was 


be divided among them as indicated by the spheres outlined on the maps. The disposition of the shaded 
ca lying between was by that treaty to be left to the arbitrament of the Czar of Russia, 
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coolly took possession of the strip of Bess- 
arabia lying north of the mouths of the 
Danube which since 1856 had belonged to 
Rumania. In compensation for this loss the 
treaty of Berlin took from Bulgaria and 
ceded to Rumania the delta of the Danube 
and the Dobrudscha enclosed by the bend 
in the Danube and the Black Sea. This had 
the double disadvantage of irritating Bul- 
garia without satisfying Rumania, for the 
Dobrudscha wds not so valuable as Bessa- 
rabia and contained fewer Rumanians. 

Rumania has, therefore, been desirous 
ever since of increased accessions of Bul- 
garian territory, her ambitions extending 
even so far as a boundary along the Pra- 
vadia River between Rustchuk on the Dan- 
ube and Varna on the Black Sea. At pres- 
ent, however, it is understood that she will 
be content with about half of this territory, 
that is, by a new boundary roughly par- 
alleling the present line, stretching from 
Turtukai on the Danube to Baltchik on the 
Black Sea. This strip between the river 
and the sea is about one hundred miles long 
by twenty wide, but its chief value lies in 
that it gives to.Rumania the long-coveted 
city of Silistria, which since the days of 
the Romans has been one of the most im- 
portant strongholds of the lower Danube. 

On July 11 the Rumanian troops crost the 
Bulgarian frontier and occupied Silistria 
without opposition. The garrison of a few 
hundred Bulgars surrendered to the Ru- 
manians. Resistance would of course be use- 
less because the Bulgars, exhausted by the 
war and surrounded on three sides by ene- 
mies, Serbs, Greeks and Turks, could not 
expect to withstand an attack on the fourth 
by the fresh troops of Rumania, especially 
since Austria has given her approval to the 
Rumanian invasion and free passage of 
war material for the Rumanian army will 
be allowed thru Austro-Hungarian terri- 
tory. Very likely also there has been from 
the first an understanding that Rumania 
should get this strip as a reward for her 
neutrality during the recent war with 
Turkey. 


The Rand Strike 


The Rand strike seems to have past thru 
. its violent phase and to have quieted down. 
The causes of disaffection, however, still 
exist and the movement has taken a politi- 
cal turn. The Provincial Council at Pre- 
toria adopted a resolution presented by 
Councillor Ware, a Labor member, sym- 
pathizer with the relatives of the men, 
women and children shot at Johannesburg, 
Mr. Ware denounced the action of the Gov- 
ernment, depriving the people of Johannes- 
burg of the right of free speech and de- 
manding the recall of Viscount Gladstone, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Governor General of the Union of South 
Africa, for authorizing the imperial troops 
to be used “to coerce the working classes 
and protecting the privileges of the favor- 
ite few.” Many of the leaders of the riot 
have been arrested and it is believed that 
the disorder has been brought under con- 
trol. The settlement was brought about by 
General Botha, the ex-Premier, and General 
Smuts, Minister of Mines, and has been 
accepted by all of the strikers except the 
more militant section. 

The strike originated in the change of 
the rules of the New Kleinfontein Mine 
which required the underground mechanics 


-to work until 3.30 p. m. on Saturdays as on 


other days instead of stopping at 12.30 on 
Saturdays as they had previously done. A 
large part of the men went out on strike, 
claiming a violation of the regulations by 
the management since no notice had been 
given in advance of the change of hours. 
The management on their part claimed that 
the Industrial Disputes act provides for a 
notice of any proposed change only when it 
affects more than ten persons and in this 
case the underground mechanics whose 
time was extended only numbered five. See- 
ing, however, the trouble they had started 
they offered to restore the old time schedule. 
But by this time the strike had extended 
to other mines and resulted in a general 
demand for a forty-eight hour working 
week and other concessions. It is admitted 
that the work in the Rand mines is un- 
usually hard and the conditions bad. The 
death rate from accidents in the South 
African mines is the highest in the world, 
in 1910, 10% per thousand, and the mor- 
tality from phthisis on account of the dry 
drilling is very heavy. On the other hand, 
the men receive higher wages than else- 
where in the British Empire. White under- 
ground workers in the South African mine 
number about 12,000. 

The strike speedily took the revolutionary 
form common to such movements nowadays 
in all parts of the world. The Union Jack 
was torn down, the red flag hoisted in its 
place and for a time anarchy reigned in 
Johannesburg. The Typographical Union 
refused to allow the publication of any pa- 
per except one colorless sheet of four pages 
reporting the events without comment. The 
troops and rioters came into conflict during 
several days and many persons were killed. 
At one time it looked as tho the natives 
would join in the movement, as six thou- 
sand of the blacks broke from their com- 
pounds and put on red badges. Since there 
are about 250,000 natives employed on The 
Reef there was imminent danger of a race 
war, but the troops forced the natives to 
return to their quarters. 
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Term Life Insurance 


On several occasions in the past we have 
advised against the taking of term life in- 
surance by persons in moderate circum- 
stances who, during the succeeding fifteen 
or twenty years, will probably be burdened 
with the care of a dependent family. We 
again repeat that term insurance has its 
uses; that it is valuable in emergencies and 
for short periods of time, but it is imprac- 
‘ticable as a permanent provision. 

A subscriber writes saying he has a term 
policy for $2000 taken ten years ago when 
he was 26, the premium on which is $31 
a year, and which provides the following 
options in the year 1941: (1) Surrender 
and receive in cash all accumulations; (2) 
take a non-participating paid-up policy for 
such sum as the cash value will buy at 
attained age, sixty-four; (3) continue as a 
one-year term policy—the rate increasing 
every year. He has ascertained that the 
cash value at the end .of ten years (after 
paying a total of $312 in premiums) is but 
$40. 

This policyholder, very wisely seeks ad- 
vice after ten years’ experience with this 
so-called cheap policy which has a cash 
value of $40 in ten years, and is seriously 
considering its abandonment for a whole 
life policy “in some well-established com- 
pany.” He is to be, earnestly encouraged 
in this action, for there is nothing short of 
disappointment for him in 1941 if he re- 
tains the contract outlined above. 


Seventy Per Cent Commission 


Not many months ago the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York felt 
compelled to take up with the Insurance 
Department of the sovereign State of Dela- 
ware which, like New Jersey, is a prolific 
breeder of corporations of one sort and 
another, the question of certain mutual fire 
insurance companies of the Delaware 
brand, with the ultimate result that sev- 
eral of them suffered an abridgment of 
their careers. Just now we haven’t time to 
look up the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies 
of the insurance laws of Delaware, but 
judging by occasional events they should 
constitute an interesting subject of study. 
However, to the main theme, 
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It appears from published reports that 
one of the mutual fire insurance companies 
that was looked into by the Delaware De- 
partment, and then ran down like grand- 
father’s clock of tearful story, never to go 
again, possest a management which for 
enterprise in securing business—that is to 
say, cash premiums—dquite exceeds any- 
thing that can readily be recalled offhand 
from fire insurance history. A contract of 
the Equitable Fire Insurance Company of 
Delaware, the concern in question, with one 
of its agents in another state has been dug 
up in which the company agrees to allow its 
representative 70 per cent of all premiums 
he secures. As Squeers was wont to observe 
on appropriate occasions, here’s richness 
for you. Real fire insurance companies have 
been wrestling for a generation with a 
maximum agency commission of 25 per 
cent, and have suffered much adverse criti- 
cism because of their failure to reduce it. 
The expense rate of doing business seems 
not to have worried the managers of the 
Equitable of Delaware. Their generosity 
was nothing short of kingly. But behind 
it, perhaps, is the picture of sundry loss 
claimants trying to get their money. And 
this, in the name of mutuality and under 
the label, “Equitable.” 


Notes 


The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners occurs at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, July 29-August 1, 1913. 


B. L. Gill, Insurance Commissioner of 
Texas, has tendered his resignation and 
will become identified with a New York 
financial institution in the near future. 
His successor has not been chosen. 


The Insurance Department of Pennsyl- 
vania has discontinued the branch office it 
maintained for many years at Philadelphia, 
and the records and office staff have been 
removed to the capital at Harrisburg. 


A coroner’s jury at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, after a delay of many weeks has decid- 
ed that the death of E. O. Painter, the 
Florida millionaire who carried a heavy 
line of life and casualty insurance, was ac- 
cidental. Some of the companies involved 
will probably contest the claims. 
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July Crop Report 


In last week’s crop report the acreage 


and condition of corn were reported for the: 


first time this year. A slight increase of 
acreage is shown, and the condition, 386.9, 
is 5% points higher than that of the grow- 
ing plants one year ago. A crop of 2,975,- 
000,000 bushels is indicated. Last year’s 
was 3,124,746,000, and the largest ever 
known. But in July, 1912, the condition fig- 
ures pointed to only 2,811,000,000. In the 
month of June, winter wheat has lost 2 
points, and the Government now estimates 
the yield at 483,000,000 bushels, against 
last year’s 399,919,000. A marked decline of 
spring wheat in June is shown, from 93.5 
to only 73.6, against a ten years’ average 
of 85.3. Therefore the Government looks for 
only 218,000,000 bushels, or 112,000,000 less 
than last year’s yield. There is promise, 
therefore, of a wheat crop of 701,000,000 
bushels. Last year’s was 730,000,000. 

As the condition of the growing oats is 
only 76.3, against 87 one month ago, and a 
ten years’ average of 84.5, a yield of only 
1,031,000,000 bushels is expected. This 
would have been a very large crop a few 
years ago, but last year’s 1,418,337,000 
bushels made a new standard. The report 
indicates the following additional reduc- 
tions: Barley, from 223,000,000 bushels to 
165,000,000; potatoes, from 426,000,000 to 
343,000,000; flax, from 28,000,000 ‘to 21,- 
000,000; tobacco, from 962,000,000 pounds 
to 926,000,000. 


The Stock Market 


Prices were only slightly changed, last 
week, on the New York Stock Exchange, 
where only 794,310 shares were sold, 
against 663,250 in the week immediately 
preceding, and 2,325,000 in the correspond- 
ing week of 1912. Net changes were as fol- 
lows for the three stocks which supplied 53 
per cent of the week’s business: Reading, 
a loss of 5%; Union Pacific, a loss of 1%; 
Steel, a gain of 4%. The bank failure in 
Pittsburgh, indications of a great strike on 
the Eastern railroads, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s severe report con- 
cerning the New Haven Railroad Company, 
had little or no effect. 

The market was extremely dull. On Fri- 
day only 64,096 shares were sold. This was 
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the smallest number for any full day in 
seventeen years. A seat on the Exchange 
was sold for $38,000, the lowest price since 
1900, when a sale at $37,500 was made. The 
highest recorded price, $96,000, was reached 
in 1909. The continued strain upon capital 
in the loan market was shown by the North- 
ern Pacific’s sale of $5,000,000 of short term 
notes at a rate which requires the company 
to pay about 6% per cent, 
Notes 

Holders of nearly all of the bonds and 
stock of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
Company have assented to the plan for a 
readjustment of the company’s debt. There- 
fore the readjustment managers (Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Robert Fleming & Co., and 
Harvey Fisk & Sons) call upon the assent- 
ing holders of stock or voting trust certifi- 
cates to pay $8.50 per share of the deposited 
stock, on or before August 1, at the office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, of New 
York, the office of -the American Trust 
Company, of Boston, or that of the St. 
Louis Trust Company, of St. Louis. The 
plan has been approved by the New York 
and New Jersey Public Service -Commis- 
sions. 

Under the terms of the court’s recent 
decree in the Government’s suit for a segre- 
gation of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany’s interest in the Southern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific and the Oregon Short Line 
have issued a circular offering to Union 
Pacific stockholders, for pro rata subscrip- 
tion, certificates of interest in 883,576 
Southern Pacific shares. These are the 
shares remaining in possession of the Union 
Pacific after the approved exchange for the 


_ Pennsylvania’s Baltimore & Ohio holdings, 


and the certificates will be issued by the 
Central Trust Company, of New York, 54 
Wall street, as trustee. The privilege ap- 
plies to Union Pacific stockholders, regis- 
tered on August 7, 1913. to the extent of 
27 per cent of their holdings of Union Pa- 
cific. The registered owner of each certifi- 
cate is required to file an affidavit, when he 
surrenders the certificate to acquire the 
stock represented by it, to the effect that 
he is not acting for any Union Pacific stock- 
holder or in concert with any person or 
corporation seeking control of the Southern 
Pacific in the Union Pacific’s interest. 





